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America’s largest industrial concerns have won leader- 
ship through efficiency in operating methods. Most of 
them are keenly alive to the efficiency that results from 
correct lubrication . . . With hundreds of brands of lu- 
bricating oils to choose from it is a significant fact that 
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HE 64 years’ experience, the huge 

amount of lubrication knowledge, 
the large staff of lubrication specialists, 
and the complete line of quality lubri- 
cants built up by the Vacuum Oil Com- 
pany, are ready to serve every indus- 
trial company. 

If your organization seeks more effi- 
cient machine operation, less breakdown 
and delay expense, lower maintenance 
and depreciation, less power cost, and 
lower total production costs—Vacuum 
Oil Company service is available. 

Your inquiry entails no obligation— 
it will bring information from a Vacuum 


specialist in your field. 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


61 Broadway, New York. Branches and distribut- 
ing warehouses throughout the country. 
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Lubricating Oils 


The world’s quality oils 
for plant lubrication 
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#e exclusive of oil companies—list compiled by a leading statistical organization. 


Entered as second-class 
Subscrtptton 





rates; One year, in the U. S. and possessions, Cuba, Mexico, South America, $5; Canada, $5.50; elsewhere, $6. 
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ESSEX “sx" CHALLENGER 


ecosts you no more 
—then why buy a lesser car? 





Do you realize that the brilliant 
Essex Challenger actually costs 
litle more than cars which are 
known chiefly for low price? 


Just forget “list prices” 


and get 
facts. Get the actual costs—trade- 
in, financing and extras consid- 
ered. You will be astonished at 
how little, if anything, more it costs 


for the outstanding advantages of 


the Essex Challenger. 


It is a car you will be proud to 
own. You will be proud of its ap- 
pearance and luxury and you will 


be proud of its performance. 


No car has established so many 
proofs of performance. More than 
5,000 Essex Challenger cars took 
part in Essex Challenger Week 


of trials, 


Every wanted car quality was 
proved in ways never so convine- 
ingly proved by any car. 

Now that the cost for an Essex 
Super-Six Challenger is not in any 
sense a matter of consideration, 
no lesser car can meet its chal- 
lenge either in appearance, quality 


or value. 
















EVID 
- of 
ACTIVITY 


Manufacturer of gaso- 
line dispensing system, 
first 5 months of 1930, 
25% ahead of same 
period last year. 
Meter manufacturer — 
30% sales gain. 
~~ 


Manufacturer of filling 
station equipment, 1930 
sales (half-year) 300% 
ahead of 1929. 


Manufacturer of re- 
finery equipment — 20% 
ahead of last year. 

ss ~ 


Manufacturer of pumps 
for loading and unload- 
ing tank cars—first 
quarter of 1930, 302 
ahead of 1929, which 
was a record year. 

=~ 


Instrument manufac- 
turer — compelled to 
add 40,000 sq. ft. manu- 


facturing space. 

~~ 
Truck trailer manu- 
facturer—1930 sales 


gain, 22%. 
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A going refinery is never “out 
of the market.” Each yeor of 
operation calls for continu- 
ous rebuilding and replace- 
ments, running as high as 
20% in some departments. 


THERE'S ACTIVE BUYING 
IN THE OIL INDUSTRY 


esi from National Petroleum 
News’ advertisers (see left) con- 


vincingly demonstrate that the Oil 
Industry is one of the most fertile 


fields opentoday to aggressive sales- 
cultivation. § Have you a product 
that the Oil Industry uses or can usein 


production, refining or marketing? If 
so, we will gladly give you a picture 


of your sales possibilities in the oil 
market and suggestions for develop- 
ing it. § Just let one of these Nation- 


al Petroleum News’ offices know 
of your interest in the oil market. 


CLEVELAND 
1213 West Third Street 


TULSA CHICAGO 
E 


. Wacker Drive 


World Bidg. 35 
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NEW YORK 
342 Madison Ave. 


ASSURES 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
Gulf Building 
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FOR DASH LIGHTS. This lamp gives twice os 
much light as MAZDA lamp No. 63 which you are 
probably ‘using. Now a single glance gives you 
@ quick, accurate reading of your instruments. 





FOR DOME AND CORNER LIGHTS. Giving three 
times as much light as the lamps now used for these 
services, this lamp makes the inside of your car 
bright enough for easy reading of road maps. Use 
this lamp in place of MAZDA lamps Nos. 63 or 81. 


“NOW! A STEP AHEAD IN LIGHTING 


ne: 


BRINGS EASIER, SAFER DRIVING... 


ee 


LAMP 1133 


Big, easy-riding balloon tires? Of course you have them. Four wheel brakes? Who would 
drive without them! And now! The new G. E. MAZDA automobile lamps ... super auto 
lamps ... to turn every automobile in the land into a super-lighted 1931 model. + Before 
you step on the gas this Summer, step up the lighting on your car with a set of these 
new lamps. Though they increase your light more than 50 per cent, super auto lamps 
add NO glare. Made with the precision which marks every General Electric product, 

G. E. MAZDA super auto lamps give you MORE light EXACTLY where you want it. a Balke cad Rrcben ticker Oe aon 


filament lamp adds 50 per cent to the per- 


+++ Economical? For two reasons. First, because they cost but little more initially and, formance of your lighting system for these 
. : e rvi . As r it inste f ZDA No. 1129. 

second, because they will fit the sockets of your present car .. . no matter what year it wise Ass for it insiess st MASSE I 

may be. If the lamps on your car are over one year old you need new ones anyway... 


but be sure that you ask for..and get.. the new G. E. MAZDA super auto lamps. Insist upon 


1931 lighting ... every place ... on your car for added safety and convenience. Now! 
NATIONAL LAMP WORKS of General Electric Company, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Join us in the General Electric Program, broadcast every Saturday evening on a Nation-wide N. B. C. Network. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC FOR TILTING sab HEADLIGHTS. This new two 


, 7 ; filament G. E. MAZDA lamp gives you 50 per 








cent more light than MAZDA Lamp No. 1110. 
lt provides powerful, glareless light for night 
driving at all speeds . . . giving 32 candle- 
power on both upper and lower beams 
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I 
ALL PURPOSE 
fond fipe 


—‘checks”’ for all 
business uses 
—cuts your paper 

costs 20 to 30% 


Are you using an “‘all-purpose’’ 
bond paper—a sheet fine enough 
in quality for letterheads—low 
enough in cost for office forms and 
quantity mailings? An “‘‘all-pur- 
pose’’ paper represents the maxi- 
mum in bond paper value—serves 
every business purpose—gives you 
great savings on original cost— 
great economies through large 
purchases and big printing runs. 
Ask your printer for prices on 
Hollingsworth Basic Bond—com- 
pare it with your present paper. It 
is an outstanding ‘‘all-purpose’’ 
bond paper—moderate in cost, but 
with the dignity, feel and appear- 
ance of far higher priced sheets. 


HOLLINGSWORTH & WHITNEY 
COMPANY 


New York BOSTON Chicago 


LINGSWQ 
HO asic now 


Send the Coupon for this 


BOOK OF 
PRACTICAL IDEAS 
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Dakota Rumor 


Sirs: 

Rumors I have heard several times in North 
Dakota that President Hoover has a ranch in 
Stockton, Calif. On the gate is a sign—no white 
men employed. I would like to know very much 
if this is true, or just propaganda. 

HENRY SCHIPPER 

Casselton, N. Dak. 

President Hoover is one of several 
stockholders in Poso Land & Development 
Co., which operates a truck ranch—cot- 
ton, grapes, alfalfa, melons—at Wasco, 
in the San Joaquin Valley south of Stock- 
ton. There are no labor signs of any kind 
on or near this ranch.—Eb. 





Antiair Gunnery (Cont.) 


Sirs: 

While with the srst Artillery, C. A. C. near 
Toul, France in 1918, I saw a lone enemy plane 
attack and destroy a captive balloon, miss a 
second, destroy a third, return and destroy the 
second, then fly home. The whole operation re- 
quired but minutes, was done at a very low 
altitude (following a power dive) in broad day 
light, and in spite of the activities of anti- 
aircraft gunners stationed at balloon positions. 

I feel the same thing could be done today 
(Time, June 23). 

I remember H. C. Barnes (then Major), 
onetime commander of our Battery “B” as the 
man whose answer to my question, as asked in 
keeping with an order from our commanding 
officer, was, “None of your . . .* business who 
this is, give me Mr. B....” That was the 
answer of Major Barnes to Buck Private Myself, 
acting according to orders. 

OrviLLE G. MELAND, D.D.S. 

Haddonfield, N. J. 
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| Vogue Infringements 
Sirs: 

We are, and have been for a number of years 
past, the attorneys for the magazine Vogue, of 
which Mr. Condé Nast is the publisher. There 
has been brought to our attention an article 
}entitled “Nast Trick” [Time, June 2]... 
| which contains therein false and misleading 
| statements and which, without justification, 
|charges Mr. Nast with knowingly publishing 
over his own name in the May 24 issue of the 
| magazine Vogue false statements with respect 
to the infringement of Vogue’s copyright on its 
illustrations, decorations and other material. 
It is apparent that the article so published by 
you was based on erroneous information P 

The article published by you also said “There 
had been, it appeared, only one suit... .” 
| Within the past four years suits have been 
| brought for infringement of Vogue’s copyright 
. » . against the following defendants: 


*Profanity deleted.—Ep. 














Change my address, effective__ 


from'(Street)_ 


| City_ 


to (Street) 


Peerless Pattern Co., Inc. 

Ogus, Rabinovitch & Ogus, Inc. 

Elite Styles Co., publisher of the magazine 
Elite Styles. 

Leading Dress & Costume Co., Inc. and 
H. Serwer, Inc. 

Marion Dress Co., Inc. and H. Serwer, Inc. 

Economy Service, Inc. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co., and 

Club Richman 

Some of the cases above referred to were 
settled by the defendants therein before the cases 
were reached for trial and, in the cases tried, 
judgments were rendered in Vogue’s favor. 

During the last few years, actions have also 
been brought in other parts of the United 
States on behalf of Vogue for infringement of 
its copyright, some of the defendants in such 
actions being: 

Plotkin Bros., Boston, Mass. 

Lynn R. Yaryan, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Pach-Wolin Shop, Inc., Detroit, Mich. 

Waite Silk Shop, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Crowley Milner, Detroit, Mich. 

Alton Fruchter, Inc., Ohio 

Margaret McGraw, Cleveland, Ohio 

The Nisely Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

Some of the actions above referred to are still 
pending and awaiting trial in their regular 
course and the infringements complained of in 
such actions were, in many instances, published 
in magazines and newspapers. Among the de- 
fendants therein were art services, department 
stores and publishers. .. . 

De Witt & VAN AKEN 

New York City 

In preparing its report of June 2, Time 
enquired of DeWitt & Van Aken for just 
such information as is now supplied re- 
garding Publisher Nast’s infringement 
suits. Trme gladly publishes this correc- 
tion and sincerely regrets an injustice to 
Publisher Nast which resulted from a mis- 
understanding between DeWitt & Van 
Aken and Trme.—Eb. 


——>— 
Siam Disserved ? 
Sirs: 

The editorial imagination must have run 
amok when writing the article on Siamese 
fighting fishes in Time (June 30). Were it not 
for the fact that you render a progressive Far 
Eastern country a distinct disservice, your 
efforts would have been very amusing. I lived 
in Bangkok for ten years as a servant of the 
Royal Siamese Government and never have I 
seen your imaginary hall where natives con- 
duct exhibitions of pugilistic ability between 
belligerent fishes. 

The Royal Siamese Government, many 
years ago, prohibited gambling in any form, 
the only exception being made in favor of the 
Royal Turf Club and the Royal Bangkok 
Sports Club on race days; and I can assure 
(Continued on p. 8) 





Have you advised the Subscription Department of your 


SUMMER ADDRESS? 


Subscription Dept., Tre, Inc., 350 East 22nd St., Chicago, Il. 








Gives usable information about bond | 
paper—points out the way to better 

















letterheads and business forms—in- City a ee 
cludes samples of Hollingsworth 
Basic Bond 7 
sii Name 
Address (] Renew my subscription for one year ($5) and send me a bill. 





HOLLINGSWORTH & WHITNEY COMPANY 
140 Federal Street Boston 
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<3 pall . 
= newest Gruen 
wristlet! 


14-kt. solid gold case, gold-filled bracelet, 
15-jewel movement, $67.50 complete 


The watch itself fits into the design motif 

of the bracelet. Logical, new, destined to 

be widely imitated, this is a Gruen idea, 

of course! Because it has never been 

done before, it makes a gift of the great- 
est distinctiveness. 





Top, Gruen Cartouche with mesh bracelet, 15- 
jewel movement, $55. Below, an attractive 
design in a 15-jewel Gruen Cartouche, $37.50. 


Man’s Wrist Watch—The Gruen Quadron 
with Guild Band; 15-jewel movement, $57.50. 


Gruen Pentagon VeriThin—“The Croix de 
Guerre for American Achievement”; 17-jewel 


PRECISION movement, $75. 





kor Queen Evizagetu 
guild workers 


made the first wrist watch 


A= for Queen Elizabeth! What 
should itbe? All his advancement, 
even his very life, depended upon her 
good will. 

The Earl of Leicester knew that 
nothing would be more acceptable 
than a guild watch. 


The watch of his choice was the first 
wrist watch of which we have any record! 

Guild watches, today as always re- 
garded the finest gifts, are now within 
the reach of all. 

For the present-day Gruen Watch 
Makers Guild has sought to restore in 
the creation of modern timepieces 
the old guild traditions of finest 
craftsmanship. 


PRECISION 


Trade Mark Reg. 


This GRUEN pledge mark is placed 
only upon watches of higher accuracy, 
finer quality and finish — none less 
than $65. Made only in the Precision 
Workshop. 


Look for the mark Precision on the dial 





Fe ey MR ee 


In true guild fashion, this modern 
“worthy company of watchmakers” 
has been organized among men whose 
fathers and grandfathers were watch- 
makers before them. 


Pictured here are examples of ex- 
quisite creations by this modern Guild. 


The Gruen jeweler nearest you—one 
of the best in your community — is 
listed in your Classified ee Di- 
rectory under “Gruen Guild Watches.” 
Through professional experience he 
knows that Gruen Watches offer great- 
est value per dollar invested. He can 
show you exquisite Gruen Guild cre- 
ations at prices from $27.50 to $3500. 

Write for a copy of the free booklet 
“How to Select and Care for a Fine 
Watch” to Gruen Watch Makers Guild, 
Time Hill, Cincinnati, U. S. A. 


Branches in various parts of the 
world. Largest manufacturers of fine 
watches exclusively—engaged in the 
art of fine watchmaking for more than 
half a century. 







ie Listed in your Classified Telephone 
es Directory under “Gruen Guild 
ROS Watches” is thename of your nearest 
Chica Gruen jeweler. His store is marked 
(GRUEN) 2 ~—by this Gruen Service Emblem 


Gruen Guild Watches 
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TIME 


fo a 6-Billion-Dotlar Market 


Tutsa is the logical distributing point from 
which to serve the 5 Southwestern States—a 
market containing 13 million people with annual 
buying power of over 6 billion dollars. 


If you are considering a branch office, ware- 
house, or assembly plant, Tulsa has the advantage 
of being 125 to 300 miles nearer points of origin 
in the North and East than other major dis- 
tributing centers of the Southwest. 


If you are planning a branch or main factory, 
Tulsa commands an area which is almost virgin 
territory for manufacturers, and has advantages 
as an industrial site matched by no other city 
in the South. 


Tulsa is the world’s Oil capital, the world’s 
Gas capital, the world’s Fuel capital, the world’s 


Air capital. These are economic facts, conclusively 
proved in our Tulsa Industrial Survey. Tulsa is 
one of the fastest growing and most modern cities 
in the world. In ten years she has forged ahead 
of 41 other American cities, to reach her present 
population of 141,000. Now S6th city in size, she 
stands 12th in number of buildings over ten 
stories high. 


Tulsa is a clean city, has a delightful climate, 
an unsurpassed water supply, fine schools, fine 
homes, a rapidly growing university. 


Send for our 90-page 
Industrial Survey. It con- 
tains a story of import- 
ance to every industrial 
executive. 


July 14, 1930 





Mail This 
Coupon 





Industrial Commissioner, 
Tulsa Chamber of Commerce, 
Dept. T, Tulsa, Okla. 


Please send me without obligation your new 

Industrial Survey of Tulsa. 

NAME sates 

FIRM ssieidiectaaeeadee 
Logical Distributing Point for the Southwest ~ ah STREET . eve entes -ccneweononeee 
Logical Manufacturing Center of the Nation CITY... STATE 
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Panies are 
only crowing pains! 


Some of America’s biggest fortunes were founded in Hard Times. Will 


you reap the reward of your foresight when the Depression is over? 


HEN stocks seemed headed for 

zero and brokers were advising 
customers to sell, one firm recently issued 
this remarkable bulletin: 

“Panics are but growing pains. There 
never was a great industrial depression 
that was not succeeded by a revival of 
epochal proportions which registered the 
growth of the nation to even greater 
dimensions.” 

Optimism—or Vision? 
This is not “optimism.” Business will 
not be “‘back to normal by November” 
—perhaps not until a year later. Mark 
this fact well: the rise from the present 
level will be long and gradual. After the 
recessions of 1893, 1907 and 1919, the 
recoveries averaged 16 months before 
business attained normal volume. 

But the turn—the beginning of the re- 
covery—is due, and due soon. And the op- 
portunities for financial progress which the 
neat 16 months offer to the individual are 
more brilliant than they have been for nearly 


a decade. 
Where the opportunity lies 


At this moment, we are in the throes of a 
whole series of revolutionary transforma- 
tions. 

Security prices are subject to new con- 
ditions. Small business units have been 
merged into big units. Industries have 





reached out into foreign markets. Pro- 
duction methods and sales methods have 
been revolutionized. 

American business needs, and needs 
desperately, executives with fresh minds 
and up-to-date equipment, men who 
understand these new forces and know 
how to use them. Men of this type will 
be richly rewarded. This depression 
means opportunity to them. Substantial 
success will be theirs in a few short years, 


Announcing a new Course 
to meet the new conditions 


The Alexander Hamilton Institute now 
offers an entirely new executive training 
Course for men who want to be the 
leaders of tomorrow. 

It was prepared by the leaders of today 

men whose authority is proved by in- 
comes of $50,000, $100,000 and more. 
Here are the names of only a few of the 
contributors: 


ALFRED P. SLOAN, JR,, President, 
General Motors Corporation. 

F. EDSON WHITE, President, 
Armour & Company. 

HON. WILL H. HAYS, President, 


Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of 
America, Inc.; formerly U.S. Postmaster General, 


BRUCE BARTON, Chairman of the Board, 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Advertising 
Agents. 


JOHN T. MADDEN, Dean, 
School of Commerce, Accounts and Finance, New 
York University. 


DR. JULIUS KLEIN, The Assistant Secretary, 


U.S. Department of Commerce, 


GEORGE BALDWIN, Vice-Pres. in Charge of Sales, 


General Electric Company. 


HUBERT T. PARSON, President, 
F. W. Woolworth Company. 


DAVID SARNOFP, President, 


Radio Corporation of America, 


DEXTER S. KIMBALL, Dean of the College of En- 
gineering, Cornell University. 

In preparing the new Course and 
Service we have drawn freely, without 
regard to cost, on the time and interest 
of these outstanding business statesmen. 
It is new, challenging, utterly unaca- 
demic, vibrant with the hard-bitten 
energy of men whose names are magic 
in the councils of modern business. 


Send for the facts 


We have prepared a new booklet which 
describes this new Course and Service. 
It is entitled ‘‘What an Executive 
Should Know.” 

This book will interest only mature- 
minded men seriously interested in business 
education. We invite you to mail the 


coupon for your copy today. 


Enrollments received by the Alexander Hamilton Institute are 35% ahead of 


last year. In bad times the smartest men prepare for making more money. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON 


INSTITUTE 


To the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 314 Astor Place, New York City 
(In Canada, address Alexander Hamilten Institute, Ltd., C. P. R. Bldg., Toronto) 
Send me without obligation the new booklet, “What an Executive Should Know.” 


Name_ 


Business 


Address - 


Business 
Position _ 


Type of 
_ Business. 





TIME 
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SHE'S ONLY A SUNSHINE 
-os Vee SHE HAS 


“ATHLETE’S Foot!” 


HE paddles around only in the sand. She 

makes a “splash” in the social swim, but 
could hardly be called the mermaid of her 
beach club. 

Yet, for all her lack of swimming prowess, 
this popular member of the younger set has 
an unmistakable case of the ringworm 
infection now commonly known as 
“Athlete’s Foot.” 

Dainty, petite and always correct, she 
nevertheless is bothered and vaguely puzzled 
by the red, rash-like eruption between the 
toes of her shapely little feet. 


*Many Symptoms for the Same Disease— 
So Easily Tracked into the Home 
“Athlete’s Foot” may start in a number of 
different ways,* but it is now generally agreed 
that the germ, tinea trichophyton, is back of 
them all. It lurks where you would least 
expect it—in the very places where people go 
for health and recreation and cleanliness. In 
spite of modern sanitation, the germ abounds 
on locker- and dressing-room floors—on the 





**WATCH FOR THESE DISTRESS SIGNALS 
THAT WARN OF “ATHLETE'S FOOT” 


Though “‘Athlete’s Foot’’ is caused by the germ— 
tinea trichophyton—its early stages manifest themselves 
in several different ways, usually between the toes— 
sometimes by redness, sometimes by skin-cracks, often 
by tiny itching blisters. The skin may turn white, 
thick and moist, or it may develop dryness with little 
scales. Any one of these calls for immediate treatment! If 
the case appears aggravated and does not readily yield 
toAbsorbine Jr., consult your physician without delay. 


Absorbine |g Jt 


RELIEVED a 
MUSCULAR r | 


ooey 


MUSCLES, 


ACHES, .BRUISES, BURNS 


CUTS, SPRALNS, ABRASIONS 





edges of swimmirg pools and showers—in 
gymnasiums—around bathing beaches and 
bath-houses—even on hotel bath-mats. 

Ad from all these places it has been 
tracked into countless homes until today this 
ringworm infection is simply everywhere. The 
United States Public Health Service finds ‘‘It 
és probable that at least one-half of all adults 
suffer from it at some time.’’ And authorities 
say that half the boys in high school are 
affected. There can be no doubt that the tiny 
germ, tinea trichophyton, has made itself a 
nuisance in America. 


It Has Been Found That Absorbine Jr. 
Kills This Ringworm Germ 
Now, a series of exhaustive laboratory tests 
with the antiseptic Absorbine Jr. has proved 
that Absorbine Jr. penetrates deeply into 
flesh-like tissues, and that wherever it pene- 
trates it £i//s the ringworm germ. 

It might not be a bad idea to examine 
your feet tonight for distress signals* that 
announce the beginning of “Athlete’s Foot.” 
Don’t be fooled by mild symptoms. Don’t let the 
disease become entrenched, for it is persistent. 
The person who is seriously afflicted with it 
today, may have had these same mild symp- 
toms like yours only a very short time ago. 

Watch out for redness, particularly be- 
tween the smaller toes, with itching—ora 
moist, thick skin condition — or, again, a 
dryness with scales. 

Read the symptoms printed at the left 
very carefully. At the first sign of any one 
of these distress signals* begin the free use 
of Absorbine Jr. on the affected areas — douse 
iton morning and night and after every ex- 
posure of your bare feet to any damp or wet floors, 
even in your own bathroom. 

Absorbine Jr. is so widely known and used 
that you can get it at all drug stores. Price 
$1.25. For free sample write W. F. YOUNG, 
INC., 406 Lyman Street, Springfield, Mass. 





BATHER 





you fighting fishes did not race around the 
track—it was good Siamese and Australian 
horse meat that competed for the money. 

Fighting fishes are common in Siam, but their 
war-like exhibitions are timid affairs and cer- 
tainly not public functions where natives wager 
their live stock and families on the outcome. 

R. W. Menpetson, M.D. 
Late Principal Civil Medical 
Officer of Health 

Royal Siamese Government 

Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

Sources of information for Trme’s re- 
port included: Transactions of the Ameri- 
can Fisheries Society (56th meeting, 1926, 
pp. 213-226); and Some Fresh Water 
Fishes of Siam by Hugh M. Smith, present 
Fisheries Adviser to the Government of 
Siam, onetime U. S. Commissioner of 
Fisheries; the American Museum of 
Natural History.—Eb. 


Bubblenest Builders 


Sirs: 

. . . The article in the June 30 issue of Time 
on the Siamese fighting fish was the best 1 
have ever seen on the subject, but this fish is 
by no means uncommon in the United States. 
Mated pairs can be purchased from dealers for 
about $5 and can be kept with other tropical 
fish such as guppyis and sword tails. 

Perhaps many of your readers might have 
been interested in the breeding habits of this 
fish. It is one of the Bubblenest Builders, native 
to Southern Asia. Sensing the fact that the 
female is about to spawn, the male’s colors 
grow brilliant as he courts her, and in between 
caresses, he builds a floating nest of bubbles. 
This he accomplishes by taking a mouthful of 
air at the surface, which is coated with saliva, 
expelled as a bubble under water, and rises to 
form part of the nest, which is generally about 
six inches in diameter. 

As the female ejects the eggs he fertilizes 
them, takes them in his mouth one by one and 
carefully places them in the bubblenest. After 
she has laid the eggs the female is through, and 
unless she is removed from the aquarium, her 
mate will kill her. He zealously guards the 
nest until the young are hatched, and even 
guards the young for three or four days until 
they have developed enough to care for them- 
selves. Then, having performed his family 
duties, the male will turn cannibal and eat 
the young he has been guarding, unless he is 
also removed. He can then be reunited with 
his mate. 











LesTER L. SWIFT 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


a Cn 


Snake Question 
Sirs: 

Returning from my wanderings, I began to 
peruse accumulated copies of Time and came 
across a discussion in “Letters” which made it 
evident that your readers were very curious as 
to the modus operandi of the whale during his 
libidinous moments. .. . 

Time readers make me think of this story: 

A nice old lady visits the reptile cage at the 
Zoo; after studying a wriggling serpent at 
length, she asks the attendant: ‘Oh, mister, is 
that a male or female snake?” ‘Lady,’ re- 
plies the keeper, “that is a question that could 
only interest another snake.” 

Ertk Lev AALESUND 

San Francisco, Calif. 


———)—_ 


Bloodless Colombia 
Sirs: 

In the issue of June 16, under “National Af- 
fairs,” TIME says, commenting on the election of 
Dr. Enrique Olaya Herrera as President of 
Colombia: “It was a unique election in that no 
one was killed in the campaign, no one contested 
the victory afterward.” 

In February, 1926, Miguel Abadia Méndez 
was elected. 

In February, 
elected. 

In February, 1918, Marco Fidel Suarez was 
elected. 

In February, 1914, José Vicente Concha was 
elected. 

In February, 
elected. 


1922, Pedro Nel Ospina was 


1910, Carlos E. Restrepo was 


(Continued on p. 12) 
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An improved, more automatic Mimeo- 
graph is today at your service. The new 
model achieves high speed with perfect 
registration. Clever redesigning has made 
one unit of the stand and mechanism, en- 
tailing many handy betterments. The new 
automatic feed, with self-leveling table, takes a 
full ream of impression paper at one time. Sim- 
plified operating controls! New type of receiving 
tray! A truly remarkable Mimeograph, for the 
better duplication of all kinds of form letters, bul- 
letins, charts, etc., at small cost. Get particulars from 
A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, or in principal cities. 
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$ 2 
for ten; 50c for five. 


The New Gillette Blade 
in the new green packet. 


Insist on 
GENUINE 





More 
shaves 


Better 
shaves 


Waren we introduced the New 


Gillette Blade, we were con- 
fident that it had the keenest 
SHAVING edge ever produced. 


Public response has proved it. 
If you haven’t yet experienced 


the thrill of ashave with this new 


blade, even in your old Gillette, 


stop at your dealer’s today. 


No other blade offers you its 
VALUABLE SHAVING IM- 


PROVEMENTS. 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO. 
BOSTON, U. S.A. 


New Gillette Blades 
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SIXES AND EIGHTS 


UPHOLDING EVERY TRADITION OF DODGE DEPENDABILITY 


At its astonishingly low price, the that makes the car hug the road under 
Dodge Six costs less and offers more even the most difficult driving condi- 
than any other closed car in Dodge tions. You get good looks, too, and 
Brothers history. It gives you smooth, surprising roominess, and safe, posi- 
vigorous, economical performance. tive, weatherproof internal hydraulic 


It gives you a Mono-Piece Steel Body = brakes. Above all, you get Dodge 


— squeakproof, rattle- NODGEeE six Brothers dependability 


proof and strong, with ‘B55 —insurance of long 


. AND UP, F.0.3B. FACTORY . ° 
a low center of gravity and satisfactory service. 





@© 1920 ty Dodge Brothers Corporation 


DODGE BROTHERS 
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‘eday’s pay rolls 
must do extra duty 





MERICAN industry has had preaching and prom- 
ising enough. What it wants today is—action. 


The real executives know that orders on the books are 
the only orders that count. And their big problem in this 
unsettled year is to fill each such order a¢ a profit. 

That is where Temporator comes in. Temporator en- 
ables a plant to make money out of whatever business 
there is. It pours light on every wasteful step—suggests 
logical immediate economies. It enables management to 
plan each job well in advance—to assign the most pro- 
ductive labor to it. It eliminates‘non-productive wait- 


ing in between jobs—locates the most profitable equip- 
ment and workers. 


With Temporator in use, one moderately salaried- 


central control operator directs all the activities in a 
plant—keeps labor continuously at work—keeps mate- 
rials and new assignments on the move from opening 
time to closing. Conveniently located sub-stations 
throughout the plant enable workers to make prompt 
and thorough reports of each job’s progress to the cen- 
tral operator. Foremen are relieved of record writing. 
Messengers are not required. Misinterpreted instruc- 
tions are impossible. Temporator sends and receives 
any number of messages simultaneously. 


In principle, an automatic telephone system that uses 
code letters and numerals instead of words, Temporator 
also serves to locate executives, foremen, mechanics. It 
has paid for itself in less than six months in every in- 
stance. It requires no stoppage of work—no rebuilding 
—to install—coordinates with any established account- 
ing or production control plan perfectly. 





THE TEMPORATOR BOOK OF FACTS 


Every forward looking executive should have a copy of this 

graphic, illustrated book on Temporator production control. 

Simply address a request for it to Dept. L.T., The Temporator 
Company, 542 Orleans Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


lemporator 








In February, 1904, Rafael Reyes was elected. 

They were all unique elections in that no one 
was killed in the campaigns, no one contested 
the victories afterward. 

Time would have been UNIQUE in one more 


sense in these United States, had it commented 
properly, accurately, on Colombian affairs. 


J. V. Du GAnpb. 

San Francisco, Calif. 

P. S. The last shot in a political uprising in 
Colombia was fired in 1902. We seem to be 
getting more or less used to our peaceful way 
of living. 

Time is glad to learn that shotless, 
bloodless elections are less unusual in Co- 
lombia than they were made to seem by 
President-Elect Olaya in a Manhattan 
speech last month, when he emphasized 
that during fis election none were shot, 


that his election was accepted by all 
parties without bloodshed.—Eb, 


ae ee 
Sportsman White Flayed 


Sirs: 

Time, June 30, “Animals.” 

Is it up to the sportsman of the United 
States to say whether or not Alaska shall pass 
certain laws? Since when have we elected men 
to office on their reputation as sportsmen, ... 
Why should human lives be endangered to save 
a handful of the most ferocious mammals living 
in North America today? 

Mr. White has been misrepresenting conditions 
in Alaska for some time. . . . Did not the Sat- 
urday Evening Post, a few weeks after publish- 
ing Mr. White’s article on bears, have to retract 
and apologize to its readers for misstatements on 
Mr. White’s part? 

I lived in Alaska 20 years and when the 
citizens of that territory pass a law for the 
protection of their industries and of their very 
lives, let the people here in the States leave 
them alone... . 

Let “Sportsman White” make good his boast 
of shooting “almost every bear on any given 
river in a week, thus cleaning out a habitat of 
about 1oo square miles.’’ I greatly fear the 
bear would win in the struggle for supremacy. 

Alaska belongs to the United States and its 
development means much to our country. Do 
you think settlers wish to go there when our 
country prefers bears to settlers? 

If the bear must have protection, why does 
not “Sportsman White” offer himself as a 
martyr to the cause and henceforth play per- 
sonal guard to his “‘Sharmless’’ brownies? 

L. WorDEN RoyaL 

Pawtucket, R. I. 

The “retraction” published by the Satur- 
day Evening Post (issue of June 7) con- 
sisted of a letter from Sportsman White 
admitting he was technically incorrect in 
stating that all protection had been re- 
moved from Alaska’s bears. He then 
analyzed what the “protection” amounted 
to: a closed season between June 20 and 
Sept. 1 on five small islands (not including 
large Kodiak, Admiralty, Chichagof and 
Baranof islands, the bears’ principal 
homes) and on small sectors of the main- 


land.—Eb. 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 
(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off,) 

Editor: Henry R. Luce. 
Managing Editor: John S. Martin. 
Associates: John Shaw Billings, Niven Busch 
Jr., Laird §S. Goldsborough, E. Kennedy, 
Parker Lloyd-Smith, Myron Weiss. Weekly Con- 
tributors: Elizabeth Armstrong, Noel F. Busch, 
David Carter, Washington Dodge Il, Mary Fraser, 
Albert L. Furth, Wilder Hobson, David W. Hul- 
burd Jr., Alan Jackson, Peter Mathews, T. 5. 
Matthews, Elizabeth Moore, Frank Norris, John 
D. Ratcliff, Francis deN. Schroeder, Cecilia A. 
Schwind, Fred Smith, S. J. Woolf. 

Correspondence pertaining to editorial content 
should be sent to 205 East 42nd Street, New York, 

Subscription rates: One year, in the U. S. and 
possessions, Cuba, Mexico and South America, 
$5; Canada, $5.50; elsewhere, $6. 

Address all correspondence regarding subscrip- 
tion, index, binders, bound volumes, to the Circu- 
lation Manager, 350 East 22nd Street, Chicago, II. 
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“Barbasol makes men 
shaving artists” 


“like Barbasol because it starts where 


most shaves leave off. It makes the daily 
shave a finished work of art without 


an effort, and every one of us a master 
craftsman with the razor. There’s show- 
-manship in Barbasol—so quick, clean, 
effortless — it softens the beard like 
magic and makes you put your best 


face forward every day; with no brush; 
no rub; no lather.” 


TONY SARG 


MEN in the limelight and 


men in the street — from all 
walks of life they send us the joy- 
ful news that “Barbasol has ended 
the daily shaving scrape.” 

“No pulling or scratching”, 
writes R. B. from New Jersey, 
“Barbasol leaves the skin smooth as can be.” And from Illinois, 
H. C. says, “Can’t see why any man should hang on to the 
shaving brush habit. My face, my time, my disposition are all 
saved by Barbasol.” (Yes, names on request if you wai.*.) 


Try this method—follow directions and you'll follow the crowd 


When you start using Barbasol (better give it a try tomorrow) 
just remember that you use No Brush, No Rubbing, No 
Lather. “O. K.”? Now let’s Go! 

1. 2. 


3. 

That's ALL. You don’t have to do anything else to get 
the shaving surprise of your life. No messing around 
with facial preparations, no brushing, no rubbing, no 
lathering. Barbasol makes the beard soft but crisp. The 
blade slips along easy, smooth. Whiskers come off close, 
clean. Leaves your face soft, refreshed. No lotions 
needed here and—the blades last longer. 

Nobody can prove the miracle of this modern shave to 
YOU. You have to try it on your-own-face! You can get 
Barbasol at any drug store; generous tubes 35¢ and 65¢. 
The Barbasol Company, Indianapolis, Indiana. 






















TONY SARG, father of the Marionette Theatre in America, 
noted illustrator and author of children’s books, well known 
illustrator of humorous stories in leading magazines, 
creator of animated window displays and gigantic parades, in- 
ventor of many mechanical devices and toys, and widely known 
as a public lecturer. 


A new kind of a “Bracer” for men. Slap 
it on the face and neck when tired. 
It’s a tingling rejuvenator that will make 
a new man of you, any time. Try it! 
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CENTURY LIMITED 


“Century service” between New 
York and Chicago is preferred by 
men and women of prominence 
in the business, professional and 
social worlds because no other 















GENERAL JAMES G. HARBORD 


Chairman of the Board of the Radio Corporation means of travel between the two 
of America. In France in 1918 he was successively ne % 

Chief of Staff, commanding officer of the Marines cities offers such superlative com- 
at Belleau es of Pe Second Division in the 

Soissons offensive, and of the Service of Supply ‘ly 

of the American Expeditionary Forces. fort and dependability. 
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THE 20-HOUR FLEET 


NEW YORK TO CHICAGO CHICAGO TO NEW YORK 
1.45 p.m. Advance 20th Century Limited 11.00 a.m. The Wolverine (via Michigan Central) 
2.45 p.m. Twentieth Century Limited 11.40 a.m. Advance 20th Century Limited 
4.00 p.m. The Commodore Vanderbilt 12.40 p.m. Twentieth Century Limited 


5.00 p.m. The Wolverine (via Michigan Central) 2.00 p.m. The Commodore Vanderbilt 
(All schedules Standard Time) 


-NEW -. YORK. CENTRAL .- LINES. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY LIMITED (ENTRAL SOUTHWESTERN LIMITED 
Chicago New York New England LINES a ‘ St. Louis New York New England 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
Under the Eye of God 


Shortly after 9 o’clock one evening last 
week President Hoover’s private telephone 
bell rang in the White House. It was his 
political secretary, Walter Hughes New- 
ton, calling from the Capitol. Mr. New- 
ton said that the second session of the 
71st Congress would adjourn in one hour 
or less. The President, in dinner jacket, 
summoned Secretary of War Hurley and 
together they motored to the Capitol. 
Such trips to “the Hill” are pure courtesy 
on the President’s part. There is no con- 
stitutional reason for him to sign bills 
before adjournment. 

At the Capitol he entered the ornate 
President’s Room, just off the Senate 
lobby. Looking down on him from the 
ceiling was the gaudy optic which guides 
explain is the “Eye of God” looking down 
on all that happens in that room. The 
President was ahead of time. Senators 
and Representatives flocked in, shook his 
hand. He smiled, puffed on a cigar, looked 
happy. Soon these Congressmen and after 
them the Senators would be out of Wash- 
ington and then Washington would be a 
more habitable place. 

Two Senators and two Congressmen 
bowed before him ceremoniously, asked if 
he had any further communication for the 
Congress. He had not. The committee 
scurried away to speed adjournment. 

At last clerks laid three bills on the 
table in the centre of the room. The 
President sat down, put aside his cigar, 
signed the Veterans Pension Act, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Appropriation Act, the 
Second Deficiency Appropriation Act. He 
had won legislative victories on all three. 
Then he said: “Good night, gentlemen,” 
and returned to the White House. 

Next day President Hoover broke his 
customary routine by taking a two-mile 
walk through the downtown streets of 
Washington. After breakfast he signed 
“with particular satisfaction” the Rivers 
& Harbors Bill (see p. 19) and issued a 
proclamation: “Whereas public interests 
require that the Senate of the United 
States be convened . . . to consider and 
determine whether the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate shall be given to the 
ratification of a treaty for the limitation 
and reduction of naval armaments signed 
at London . . . Now, therefore, I, Her- 
bert Hoover, President of the United 
States of America, do hereby proclaim and 
declare that an extraordinary occasion re- 
quires that Senate to convene . . . on the 
seventh day of July at 12 o’clock 
NOOR... «a+ 
@ For Independence Week End Presi- 
dent Hoover went to his Rapidan camp, 
rode horseback, worked over his Treaty 














Wriiiiam J. Marsu jr. 


“A good mother don’t spend her time at 
dances and parties.” 


message to the Senate. With him at the 
camp were Republican Senators Watson, 
McNary, Fess, Walcott. Topmost in the 
minds of all, though denials were later 
made that it was openly discussed at the 
camp, was the case of Claudius Hart 
Huston, chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee whose political effec- 
tiveness has been damaged by the dis- 
closure of his Muscle Shoals lobbying 
(Time, March 31). Many had been the 
demands for Mr. Huston’s resignation. 

@ Appointed last week as chairman of 
the reorganized Federal Power Commis- 
sion:. Lieut.-General Edgar Jadwin (re- 
tired), onetime Chief of Army Engineers. 
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“A Good Man” 


Last week was published a new biogra- 
phy. Title: Our President: Herbert 
Hoover. Pages: 45. Price: $1. Author, 
publisher, printer and salesman: one Wil- 
liam J. Marsh Jr. of New Milford, Conn., 
aged It. 

When news of this publication reached 
Washington, the White House issued a 
statement: ‘The President has read with 
much interest the account of the writing 
and printing of his life. .. . He is anx- 
iously awaiting a copy of the book.” 

In addition to 60 regular copies, William 
J. Marsh Jr. printed a special one on 
vellum to.carry to the White House and 
present personally to his subject. The 
President will find in it not only a record 
of his own career but also many views, 
comments and digressions by the author, 
also photographs of the author holding his 
country’s flag. A moralist, Biographer 
Marsh is no less interested in Prohibition, 
Public Schools and the art of growing rich 
than he is in Herbert Hoover. 

William J. Marsh Sr., an antique dealer, 
acquired for so¢ an old-fashioned printing 
press, gave it to his son. In a foreword to 
Our President: Herbert Hoover, the boy 
explains that as a job printer “I done a 
real good business” but there appeared to 
be “more money in the publishing busi- 
ness. 

Excerpts from Our President: Herbert 
Hoover: 

“The Hoovers lived in a one-story cot- 
tage across the alley from Mr. Hoover’s 
blacksmith shop. Of course we all know, 
a person would never become rich from 
shoeing horses, as horses don’t need to be 
shod every week; but he did make quite 
good on selling the machinery, which he 
had the agency for. 

“When Jessie Hoover was twenty-four 
years old, their first son Theodore better 
known as (Tad) was born. Three years 
later Herbert Clark Hoover was _ born. 
And then later his sister May. I don’t 
know anything about his sister, but; I can 
say this, I think she is a very lucky girl 
to have a brother like Mr. Hoover. 

“All summer long Herbert played with 
the Indian children and they became very 
dear friends. .. Perhaps it was the In- 
dian boys who taught him to be such an 
expert fisherman. Mr. Hoover can’t be 
beat when it comes to catching the big 
Osh... 

“The death of Herbert’s father made 
quite a difference in the Hoover family, 
his father left them comfortably fixed, 
providingly if they were very careful. . . . 
Herbert Hoover’s mother was like all good 
Christian mothers, she wanted her children 
to have a good education . . our coun- 
try is noted for its fine public schools. . . . 
There’s no excuse for people saying, I 
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can not afford to send my children to 
school. . . . Any boy who graduated from 
High School with a good reputation can 
as a general rule get a good position. . . . 

“A good mother don’t spend her time 
at dances and parties, she spends her time 
teaching her boys to be good... . 

“He | Herbert] decided he was going to 
Stanford University. .. At first if I am 
right, he did not pass the examination but 
being ambitious he studied harder than 
ever and when he took the next examina- 
tion he passed. And if I am right he 
graduated in 1895. ... 

“At this University he met his wife, 
Miss Lou Henry, Miss Henry was a beauti- 
ful girl, she was like Mr. Hoover... . 
Mrs. Hoover is an educated woman and a 
very refined Christian mother and of 
course we all know that is the only kind 
of woman we want to be the First Lady 
of the Land... . 

“As soon as he arrived in California he 
went to see Miss Lou Henry and I bet 
she was glad to see him too. .. . After 
they were married they sailed for China. 
I suppose they enjoyed the trip, especially 
Mrs. Hoover for I don’t think she had 
ever been to China... . 

“T have heard Mr. and Mr. Hoover do 
not care for society, that is, they don’t 
believe in wasting their time. Society is 
all right for lazy people. . . . I, myself, 
would rather be an honest working man, 
than a society bug. 

“The World War was one of the worst 
wars ever known in history. ... My 
mother does not allow us even to play 
wars, she says it is the wrong way of 
thinking... . 

“Mr. Hoover never said one mean thing 
about the man who was running against 
him on the Democratic Ticket... . 
Everytime I heard anyone say something 
mean over the radio about Mr. Hoover, 
I made up my mind, right then, they either 
didn’t know much or they had poor bring- 
ing up. 

“The women in our town are for Pro- 
hibition. If any one says light wines and 
beer to them they fly up in arms... . I 
cannot understand how any good loving 
mother could be so small as to say her boy 
or girl needs wine or beer. . . . I think 
the women should stop serving wine at 
their parties. . . . Mr. Hoover is strictly 
dry for he said so over the radio and he 
also said so in his exceptance speech. .. . 

“He is a good man and everybody knows 
it. And one thing I do like him for, he 
don’t drink. . . . Prohibition is here to 
stay. And let me tell you mothers, if you 
didn’t smoke so many cigarettes, it would 
be more to your credit. It is bad enough 
for a man but it comes to a mother or 
daughter smoking, that is awful!” 


THE CONGRESS 


The Senate Week 

Work Done. The Senate of the U. S. 
last week: 
@ Passed a bill amending the law on 
native U. S. women married to aliens so 
that 1) residence abroad does not forfeit 
their citizenship, 2) repatriation is easily 
accomplished, 3) all may enter the U. S. 
irrespective of their citizenship status or 


the immigration quota. The bill went to 
the President. 

@ Passed (56 to 11) the World War Vet- 
erans’ Relief Bill; sent it to conference, 
afterward to the President (see p. 17). 

@ Passed the $15,051,880 Army Housing 
Construction Bill; sent it to conference. 
@ Passed the bill defining petty offenses 
under the Jones Act; sent it to the Presi- 
dent. 

@ Accepted a conference report on the 
second deficiency bill allowing the Na- 


tional Law Enforcement Commission 
$250,000. 
@ Adjourned sine die. 

— 





The House Week 


Work Done. The House of Represent- 
atives last week: 
@ Accepted the conference report on the 
bill authorizing the President to unify all 
Federal agencies dealing with Veterans of 
U. S. wars; sent it to the President. 
@ Passed two bills to aid unemployment : 
1) providing advance planning of public 
works, 2) providing for employment sta- 
tistics. 
@ Passed a bill forbidding power develop- 
ments and lumber cutting in the Superior 
National Forest, Minn. 
@, Suspended its rules to vote the Na- 
tional Law Enforcement Commission 
$250,000 in the second deficiency bill con- 
ference report. 
@ Adjourned sine die. 
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Session’s End 

The tumultuous second session of the 
71st Congress which began Dec. 2, 1929, 
came to an abrupt and noisy conclusion 
late one evening last week. The House 
membership romped away to play local 
politics until the next regular session in 
December. President Hoover promptly 
recalled the Senate for a special session to 
consider ratification of the London Naval 
Treaty. 

To secure adjournment the Senate had 
to humble itself before the President and 
the House on World War pension legisla- 
tion (see p. 17) and cash for the National 
Law Enforcement Commission. With 
the House marking time for the Senate 
to catch up, Congressmen packed into the 
Senate chamber to watch the final riotous 
scenes there, to hear hostile Senators shout 
and roar their political hatred of the 
Hoover Administration. 

When the session did cease, neither 
Vice President Curtis nor Speaker Long- 
worth was present to close it ceremoni- 
ously in their respective chambers. Both 
had left town ahead of time to keep Fourth 
of July speaking engagements. 

Work Done. In its second session the 
71st Congress: 

@ Revised the tariff. 

@ Reduced by 1% the tax on 1929 in- 
comes. 

@ Increased Spanish War pensions. 

@ Pensioned World War veterans. 

@ Continued the National Law Enforce- 
ment Commission for another year on a 
$250,000 appropriation. 

@ Authorized a $144,000,000 rivers & 
harbors improvement program. 


@ Denied William Scott Vare of Pennsyl- 

vania a seat in the Senate. 

@ Ratified the French war debt settle- 

ment. 

@ Reorganized the Federal Power Com- 

mission. 

@ Extended the life of the Federal Radio 

Commission indefinitely. 

@ Transferred Prohibition enforcement 

from the Treasury to the Department of 

Justice. 

@ Enlarged the Federal highway construc- 

tion program. 

@ Doubled the Government’s public build- 

ing program. 

@ Established a large-scale prison build- 

ing program, a new parole system. 

@ Confirmed Charles Evans Hughes as 

Chief Justice of the U. S., Owen Josephus 

Roberts as Associate Justice of the Su- 

preme Court. 

@ Sent Gold Star Mothers on free trips 

to U. S. military cemeteries abroad. 

@ Increased the White House police force. 

@ Investigated: 1) lobbying; 2) Congres- 

sional campaign expenses; 3) Commu- 

nists; 4) chain and branch banking; 5) 

naval aviation; 6) post office leases; 7) 

repeal of the 18th Amendment; 8) the 

Pure Food & Drug Administration (see p. 

34). 

@ Made the “Star Spangled Banner” the 

national anthem. 

@ Reduced passport fees from $10 to $5. 

@ Excluded from the Jones Law peddlers 

of a gallon or less of liquor. 

@ Created bigger, better machinery to col- 

lect unemployment statistics. 

@ Consolidated the Veterans Bureau, the 

Pension Bureau and the National Home 

for Disabled Veterans into a new Veter- 

ans Administration. 

@ Established a Bureau of Narcotics in 

the Treasury Department. 

@ Appropriated $4,850,000,000 to run the 

Federal Government through fiscal 1931. 
Work Not Done. The House or Sen- 

ate failed to complete legislative action to: 

@ Modernize three battleships at a cost 

of $30,000,000. 

@ Regulate interstate motor bus traffic. 

@ Halt railroad mergers pending investi- 

gation of holding companies. 

@ Try petty Prohibition offenders before 

U. S. commissioners. 

@ Dispose of Muscle Shoals power plant 

by lease or Government operation. 

@ Restrict the use of injunctions in labor 

disputes. 

@ Put Mexican immigration on a quota 

basis. 

@ Create a $150,000,000 public building 

fund to aid unemployment. 


Treaty Session 

At the call of the President the Senate 
met in special session last week to debate 
the London Naval Treaty. To the sur- 
prise of Republican Leader Watson, 58 
Senators—nine more than the necessary 
quorum—answered the first roll call. He 
thought the Senate would dispose of the 
Treaty favorably in a fortnight, provided 
a quorum could always be mustered to 
resist adjournment motions by the opposi- 
tion, Senator Hiram Johnson of California 
commanding. So eager was President 


Hoover to maintain a quorum that he 
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asked Senator Reed Smoot, only three 
days a bridegroom (see p. 61), to forego 
a Honolulu honeymoon and return im- 
mediately from Salt Lake City to Wash- 
ington and, with new Mrs. Smoot, make 
the White House his home during the 
Treaty session. Senator Smoot obeyed his 
President and party leader. 

President Hoover sent an 1,800-word 
message to the Senate explaining the Trea- 
ty’s diplomatic virtues, asking speedy 
ratification. Chosen to describe and recom- 
mend the Treaty in detail was Senator 
Claude Swanson of Virginia, No. 1 Demo- 
crat on the Foreign Relations Committee. 
Declared the President: 

“This Treaty does mark an important 
step in disarmament and world peace. . . . 
The only alternative is the competitive 
building of navies with all of its flow of 
suspicion, hate, ill-will and ultimate dis- 
aster. . . . Every solitary fact which af- 
fects judgment upon the Treaty is known 
and the document itself comprises the sole 
obligation of the United States.” 


ARMY & NAVY 


Pensions Win 


The first pension bill for World War 
veterans disabled in civil life went on 
the Federal statute books amid great legis- 
lative turmoil last week, less than one 
hour before Congress adjourned. It repre- 
sented a major reversal of the policy of 
compensating World War soldiers for 
service disabilities only. Small though the 
amount of the pensions appeared, they 
were large enough to establish the prin- 
ciple of civil disability payments which in 
the course of years will undoubtedly dwarf 
the pension outlays after all other U. S. 
wars. Spanish War veterans had to wait 
22 years for their civil pensions. World 
War veterans now begin getting theirs 
after twelve years. 

After President Hoover vetoed the first 
World War pension bill fortnight ago, not 
because he objected to the pension prin- 
ciple as a new policy, but because he dis- 
approved of the size and details of the 
measure, Congress scrambled to give him 
a bill of the same kind which he would 
accept. No. 1 Pension Scrambler in the 
House was Representative Royal Cleaves 
Johnson of Aberdeen, S. Dak., chairman 
of the House Veterans Committee. Con- 
gressman Johnson, 47, enlisted in the 
regular Army in January 1918, won a lieu- 
tenant’s commission, went to France in 
July and as an infantry officer won the 
D. S. C. for battle bravery. He it was who 
whipped together last week’s revised bill 
which the House passed in 40 min. His 
chief provisions were: 

A War veteran disabled in civil life 
would be paid a pension, regardless of 
whether his injuries could be traced to 
military service or not, ranging from $12 
per month for 25% disability to $40 for 
100% disability. 

All legal presumptions and time limits 
were eliminated. 

Two restrictions: 1) a veteran who by 
“willful misconduct” contracted a venereal 
disease which disabled him would receive 
no pension; 2) a veteran with a net an- 


nual income large enough to pay an income 
tax ($1,500 or more) would receive no 
pension. 

The Veterans Bureau estimated that this 
measure would cost the U. S. $31,000,000 
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SoutH Daxkota’s JOHNSON 


World Warriors have him to thank. 


the first year, running up to $82,000,000 
the fifth. 

The Senate laid a rough and liberalizing 
hand on the Johnson bill. Amid scenes 
of uproarious disorder a majority of 
Democrats and insurgent Republicans 
voted practically to double its pension 
provisions. Disability was to begin at 10% 
instead of 25%, with an initial payment of 
$10. The maximum pension was raised 
from $40 to $60. The venereal disease 
and income tax restrictions were knocked 
out entirely and the bill was passed by a 
vote of 55-to-11. The cost of the Senate 
bill scaled up in five years from $58,- 
000,000 to $167,000,000. 

For all their political generosity Sena- 


tors were not blind to whither the pension. 


plan was taking them. Republican Senate 
Leader Watson frankly declared: “We 
have started out on a pension system so 
far as the soldiers of the World War are 
concerned. We all know that in the days 
to come, with each succeeding session of 
Congress, the rates provided are likely 
to be increased from time to time, just as 
they have been in the case of soldiers of 
the Civil and Spanish American wars.” 
Senator Borah predicted that it will be 
“a very short time until the question of 
service alone [rather than disability] will 
be the basis upon which pensions will .be 
granted.” ; 
With the bill in conference, Senators 
were compelled to take the House pro- 
visions or none, because another Hoover 
veto hung over their own measure. But 
another written protest from the Presi- 
dent and seven hours of furious debate 
were required before the Senators would 
recede. In that time President Hoover was 
bitterly flayed for what Senators called 
“lashing the Senate to his will.” Declared 


Senator George of Georgia: “But for the 
War carried on by men now broken in 
mind and body, Herbert Hoover would 
still be unknown in his native land but 
would be driving pauper labor among 
backward people to add to the dividends 
of British citizens.” Senator La Follette 
sharply twitted President Hoover on the 
fact that in his December message to 
Congress he had called “sound” the “basic 
principle” of compensating soldiers for 
military disability only whereas he was 
now referring to an entirely different pen- 
sion system as also “based upon sound 
principles.” 


War Ghosts 


The sea was flat, the weather fair on 
March 4, 1918, when the Navy’s 19.360- 
ton collier Cyclops put out of Barbados 
for Baltimore. She was carrying a heavy 
cargo of Brazilian manganese, badly 
needed by U. S. steel plants making War 
munitions. She slipped over the Carib- 
bean horizon and, though no enemy war- 
ship was thought to be in the vicinity, she 
never was heard from again, by wireless 
or otherwise. Searching craft found no 
trace of wreckage. Of the 293 people 
aboard, no body was ever recovered. Said 
Wartime Secretary of the Navy Josephus 
Daniels in his report that year: ‘There has 
been no more baffling mystery in the an- 
nals of the Navy.” 

Last week the Navy Department an- 
nounced receipt of a letter from a one- 
time Marine sergeant, resident of Cali- 
fornia. He said that while visiting in San 
Antonio, Tex., he obtained from an anony- 
mous chance acquaintance a diary purport- 
ing to be written by one of four German 
hirelings who dynamited the Cyclops on 
the high seas. Excerpts from the diary 
told how charges had been set in the ship’s 
engineroom, how the diarist and one ac- 
complice had escaped in a small boat and 
were rescued by a German vessel, how the 
fugitives and German crew meticulously 
destroyed all traces of the Cyclops after 
the explosion. 





oe 


If German agents did blow up the Cy- 
clops, that was their right—the U. S. was 
then in the War. But if German agents 
blew up Lehigh Valley R. R.’s Black Tom 
Terminal (July 29, 1916) and Canadian 
Car & Foundry Co.’s Kingsland Assem- 
blying Plant (Jan. 11, 1917), that was not 
their right and Germany must pay $25,- 
000,000 damages, for the U. S. was then 
neutral. Last fortnight the New York 
Evening Post obtained access to and pub- 
lished some of the evidence to be filed by 
the U.S. in a suit U. S. v. Germany before 
the Mixed Claims Commission. Surprised 
were many U. S. citizens, largely con- 
vinced that most outcry about German 
“atrocities” was Wartime propaganda, to 
learn that there may have been real mili- 
tary sabotage. The evidence would show 
that Lothar Witzke and Kurt Jahnke, con- 
fessed spies, were sent to New Jersey by 
German Consul General von Bopp of San 
Francisco to explode Black Tom Termi- 
nal, then full of munitions for France, 
England, Russia. Evidence also has been 
gathered to prove that a Captain Fred- 
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erich Hinsch of the North German Lloyd 
Line, interned in the U. S., ran sabotage 
operations which culminated in the explo- 
sion of the Kingsland, N. J., plant, then 
making Russian artillery sheJls. Last week 
Captain Hinsch was called to the tele- 
phone in Bremen, Germany, and asked 
about such activities. 

“T will not talk!” he shouted, slammed 
down the receiver. 


FISCAL 
“Satisfactory Showing” 

Last week the Treasury Department 
struck a final balance of its books for the 
fiscal year 1930, was gratified to discover 
it had a surplus of receipts over expendi- 
tures of $184,000,000. 

The 1930 figures failed to reflect large 
income tax losses due to last year’s stock- 
market crash. In fact income tax receipts 
were up $80,000,000 above the 1929 level. 
Business depression since Jan. 1 likewise 
made no appearances in these fiscal 
statistics; its effect will not emerge until 
next year’s tax payments. 

Secretary Mellon called the 1930 record 


“a satisfactory showing.” The chief 
figures : 
Total receipts........ $4,178,000,000 
Total expenditures... . 3,994,000,000 


Income taxes........ 2,41 1,000,000 
Customs 587,000,000 
Public debt reduction 746,000,000 
Secretary Mellon called the surplus “ab- 

normal” because foreign countries had 

made their June War debt payments in 

cash ($76,000,000) instead of in U. S. 

securities. 

To Congress was due credit for the fact 
that, in appropriating almost four billions 
of Federal expense money, it had saved 
$29,000,000 on the President’s well-pruned 


budget. 
UTILITIES 

Plant Afloat 

Employes at Newport News (Va.) Ship- 
building & Dry Dock Co. were last week 
rushing work on a unique job for Central 
Maine Power Co. Out of the hull of the 
U. S. Shipping Board’s old cargo vessel 
Jacona (7,000 tons) they were ripping 
marine engines, boilers, propeller shafts 
and replacing them with great General 
Electric turbo-generators and Westing- 
house condensers. When their work of 
renovating the Jacona was done, they 
would turn over to Central Maine Power 
Co. not a new-fangled freighter but a 
floating power plant with which the com- 
pany could supplement its electrical pro- 
duction in cases of emergency along the 
New Hampshire and Maine coast. 

Inspiration for this translation was, of 
course, the emergency use of the Navy’s 
aircraft carrier Lexington as a power plant 
at Tacoma, Wash., last winter (Time, Dec. 
2). Central Maine Power officials decided 
it would be cheaper to float an auxiliary 
plant up and down the coast than to build, 
in a scattered territory fed entirely by 
water power, emergency steam plants for 
use in time of drought. The Jacona’s 
power installation is a 26,800-h. p. plant 
capable of producing 20,000 kilowatts. 


HEROES 
Oracle 


After 16 months back among his fellow 
citizens, from whom he had been removed 
for eight years by the exaltation of highest 
public office, Citizen Calvin Coolidge last 
week began to compose for his fellow citi- 
zens a daily message on subjects of cur- 
rent public interest. For this the McClure 
newspaper syndicate contracted to pay him 
$200,000. For the privilege of printing 
“CALVIN COOLIDGE SAYS:” without 
the syndicate credit line, the arch-Repub- 
lican New York Herald Tribune was will- 
ing to pay McClure $150 per day. No ex- 
President had ever before afforded such a 
front-page feature. 

Millions of people to whom Calvin 
Coolidge had been and was still an oracle 
of heroic proportions, and more millions 
to whom he had been no such thing, read 
with deepest interest what Mr. Coolidge 
had to say. One of the first things they 











Acme 
CALVIN COOLIDGE & FRIENDS 


Says he: “The path to glory... lies 
toward the Golden Rule.” 


noticed was the sense of responsibility 
with which the oracle approached his task. 
Here was not the informal, drily amusing 
Calvin Coolidge of Amherst reunions, 
where he is content to sit on the ground 
and idly chat with friends, nor was it the 
taciturn, retiring inhabitant of the little 
Northampton law office and the shady new 
Northampton estate, The Beeches. In re- 
turning to his public, Citizen Coolidge 
brought with him most of the dignity and 
restraint he had exercised with such suc- 
cess in the White House. Again to the 
fore were the elevated moral inflection and 
the conservative economic tone which 
characterized practically all of his presi- 
dential speeches. 

As the bull market ex-President, the 
believer that the business of the U. S. is 
Business, he chose as subject for his first 
pronouncement the depressed state of 
trade, viewing it as a psychological phe- 
nomenon (see p. 39). 


Next he surveyed the nation’s moral 
fibre: “. .. its founders ... sought to 
live in the things of the spirit. They put 
first things first. They set small store on 
the things that are temporal but strove 
mightily for the things that are eternal. 
If this nation is to endure, we shall have 
to continue to walk by their light.” 

Then he returned to Trade: 
people are out of work because the things 
they could produce are not being bought. 
... It will help somewhat to increase 
public and private construction. But the 
principal consuming power is in the people 
who have work. Unless they buy of the 
other fellow, he cannot buy of them. If 
those who have the means would pay all 
their retail merchandise bills and in addi- 
tion purchase what they need and can 
afford, a healthy commerce weuld quickly 
be created. . . . No one who has money 
now can afford to defer settling his 
accounts.” 

“We all live in the same world. The 
path to glory . . . lies toward the Golden 
Rule.” 

The Press generally accorded Oracle 
Coolidge and his articles great acclaim. 
There was much comment on “‘sound judg- 
ment,” “good sense,” “sage counsel.” 
Editorial writers heartily welcomed Mr. 
Coolidge into their profession, but urged 
him to relax, to reveal some of his pro- 
verbial wit. 

Slily observed the New York Times: 
“Many will be inclined to clip his daily 
articles and write on the margin, as they 
too often do in books borrowed from the 
public library: ‘How true!’ ” 


RACES 


Lynching No. 9 

Last week Clarence Boyd, automobile 
accessories dealer of Emelle, Ala., ac 
costed Esau Robinson, local Negro, about 
a long-due account on a storage battery. 
Negro Robinson refused to surrender 
the battery, promised to come immedi- 
ately to the Boyd store with what he 
owed. Instead he appeared with his 
father Tom, his brothers Oliver and Ja- 
cob, all armed, and bashed Clarence Boyd 
over the head with a bottle. 

Thereupon Grover Boyd, uncie of 
Clarence, drew a revolver from his nearby 
automobile, opened fire on the Negroes 
They shot him dead; Jacob, Tom and 
Oliver escaped. A hurrying crowd seized 
Esau Robinson, strung him to a tree— 
ninth lynching on the 1930 roll, Alabama’s 
first this year. 

Later, a posse of 300 Alabamans 
searched for Tom and his sons at the 
cabin of Tom’s brother John. John fired 
on them, killed white Charles Marrs. The 
posse killed John, burned his cabin down. 
Two carloads of other Alabamans went by 
train to Emelle to help find Jacob, Tom 
and Oliver. On their hunt they shot dead 
in a small railway station at Narkeeta an 
unidentified Negro who refused to be 
searched and fired at them. They also shot 
and killed Mrs. Jessie Dill whose husband 
drove hastily past them after he had been 
told to halt. 
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THE TARIFF 


More Aftermath 


The Undersecretary of the Treasury, 
like anyone else, may be expected to take 
a summer vacation. Fortnight ago when 
Ogden Livingston Mills slipped off on the 
Bremen for Europe, the U. S. Press paid 
scant attention. Before he could land in 
France, however, alert newshawks in Paris 
were cabling dispatches to their papers 
that French officials believed Under- 
secretary Mills was coming on a special 
mission for President Hoover, that he was 
to investigate European reactions to the 
new Hawley-Smoot Tariff Act, and also 
to close negotiations on the problem of 
France’s double taxation of U. S. sub- 
sidiaries doing business there. 

Mystery. When Mr. Mills did arrive 
in Paris, he carefully explained he was 
going on a holiday yachting trip in the 
Mediterranean. Nevertheless his presence 
in France generated an atmosphere of in- 
tense expectancy. Was his story of the 
usual diplomatic kind that conceals a 
secret mission of high international im- 
port? He insisted he would see no French 
officials—and then he waited over 24 hours 
on the chance of conferring with Premier 
André Tardieu. A mysterious appointment 
was made for 5 p.m. The French Premier 
waited two hours for Mr. Mills to arrive, 
only to learn that he had already departed 
for Monte Carlo. The Mills household 
was amazed, for Mr. Mills had been wait- 
ing, it said, to hear from M. Tardieu! 
Said a U. S. Embassy official: ‘“There are 
many queer incidents around Mr. Mills’s 
visit and we are unable to explain this 
engagement with M. Tardieu.” 

No Mystery. Whatever Mr. Mills’s 
mission, France permitted no mystery to 
envelop her feeling about the new U. S. 
tariff. Neither did Italy. Neither did Eng- 
land. At a political meeting in Paris, Ray- 
mond Poincaré, four times Premier and 
a party colleague of present Premier 
Tardieu, flayed the “blind economy and 
selfish nationalism” of the U. S. He 
warned: “There is a crisis in the friend- 
ship of the two nations which if it is not 
remedied promptly will grow worse.” At 
Rome the Italian Government upped the 
duty on automobiles, prime U. S. export, 
by 167% (see p. 24). In Washington 
Secretary of Commerce Lamont declared 
that this was not tariff retaliation but an 
honest effort by Italy to protect its own 
motor industry. In London, the bankers 
of Britain, traditionally free-traders, 
joined in a great manifesto advocating a 
tariff wall around the British Empire (see 
p. 21). 

“Flex!” One Senator after another 
arose in the closing hours of the last ses- 
sion to put through resolutions ordering 
the Tariff Commission to make cost pro- 
duction investigations in the U. S. and 
abroad for a large variety of commodities. 
The Senators’ purpose, in some instances 
sarcastic and pessimistic, in others hopeful, 
was to see if the new tariff (and the Presi- 
dent) would flex to correct “inequalities” 
as advertised, 

Even before the President had reor- 


ganized the Tariff Commission to accord 
with the new law, the Senate had dumped 
at its door requests for investigating rates 
on: cement, furniture, farm implements, 
sugar, ultramarine blue, umbrellas, pig 
iron, lace, parasols, shoe laces, wood flour, 
organs, pipes, ash trays, cigaret holders, 
snake skins for shoes, felt hats, wool floor 
coverings, boots & shoes, hides, pigskin, 
window glass, straw hats, electric bells, 
wire fencing and netting, maple sugar and 
syrup, white and norway pine, spruce. 


STATES & CITIES 


Governors’ Conference 


When governors meet, high talk of 
State’s Rights is inevitable. Much such 
talk was heard last week in Salt Lake City 
where 23 Governors and seven Governors’ 
proxies were assembled for what has be- 
come an annual meeting. State’s Rights 
in public domain, in prison-made labor, in 








P.G A, 
GOVERNOR OF WEST VIRGINIA 


He expounded a flexible tax. 


Prohibition enforcement were the themes. 


Governor Franklin Delano Roosevelt of 
New York, who always tries to have some- 
thing new and notable to say, shifted the 
talk to Federal Responsibility—made a 
speech to the effect that the U. S. must 
some day soon provide unemployment 
insurance for its citizens, 

A subject more compelling and news- 
worthy was the State Sales Tax, as dis- 
cussed by Governors Lamartine Griffin 
Hardman of Georgia and William G. Con- 
ley of West Virginia. 

These men’s States, and Pennsylvania, 
have experimented with gross sales levies 
upon producers, wholesale houses and the 
like. Many a State taxes retail sales on 
specific commodities to obtain funds for 
specific purposes, vis. the gasoline tax for 
road maintenance. The Governors of 
Georgia and West Virginia did not favor 
a general retail tax, exemplified by exist- 
ing law in Kentucky. They talked about 
taxes on gross sales as a means of obtain- 
ing almost the entire revenue of a State. 


West Virginia’s Conley, initiator of the 
subject, praised the gross sales tax for its 
flexibility. He said: “The method of its 
application can make it take on the color 
and character of an income tax, of a deple- 
tion tax, of a consumption tax, of a pro- 
duction tax.” He decried the net income 
tax as “penalizing efficient management.” 

Georgia’s Hardman quoted from tax 
return tables to show how small were indi- 
vidual taxes on the gross sales of any one 
business. 

Minnesota’s Governor Theodore Chris- 
tianson, lowa’s Governor John Hammill, 
Nebraska’s Governor Arthur J. Weaver 
thought well of the scheme, asked many a 
question. Chief question: how to keep 
State legislatures from adding the gross 
sales tax to other burdens, instead of sub- 
stituting it for them? 

Reed Smoot, chairman of the Senate 
Finance Committee, in Salt Lake City last 
week to be married (see p. 61), com- 
mented on the Governor’s discussion: 
“The sales tax is inevitable. It’s one of 
the fairest forms of taxation we have 
available.” 

Fair, too, was Governor Conley, the 
tax’s chief advocate. He presented the 
arguments against the sales tax. As his 
State applies it, he said it “falls on the 
thrifty and efficient and on the shiftless 
equally;” it is difficult to fix equitable 
rates on different classes of taxpayers; it 
falls on consumption and thereby on neces- 
sities; it does not distinguish between ex- 
tractive and mobile industries (West Vir- 
ginia coal mining companies particularly 
chafe under it). 


TRANSPORTATION 
Dams, Locks & Channels 


A bill to expend $144,881,902 for future 
dam-building, lock-building and channel- 
dredging last week lay on the desk of the 
U. S. President who answered “Engineer ’ 
to the census occupation-query and who 
last autumn promised his countrymen just 
such busy-beaverish legislation (Time, 
Nov. 4). At home with this measure above 
all others, he signed it. Then he said: “It 
was with particular satisfaction that I 
signed the Rivers & Harbors bill as it 
represents the final authorization of the 
engineering work ...I have advocated 
for over five years.” 

Explaining the bill’s size, he com- 
mented: “It is a long view plan for the 
future. It will require many years to 
complete. . . . [I propose] that we should 
approach the problem on sound enginecr- 
ing lines, completing the main trunk sys- 
tems and gradually extending the work out- 
ward. . The bill does not call for any 
increase in the budget this year. as 

Proudly he concluded: “In aggregate 
this inland waterway undertaking repre- 
sents a larger project than even the Pan- 
ama Canal. It will provide employment 
for thousands . and should bring great 
benefits to our farms and to our in- 
dustries.” 

Interested U. S. citizens who examined 
the bill found it chiefly provided: 

1) Government acceptance and opera- 
tion of the Erie, Oswego, and Illinois 
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Waterway Canals (whenever New York 
and Illinois vote to surrender them), thus 
linking, through the Great Lakes, the At- 
lantic Ocean and Mississippi River. 

2) Dredging and maintaining a 24-ft. 
channel in the Great Lakes, a 27-ft. chan- 
nel in the St. Lawrence River from Ogdens- 
burg, N. Y., to Lake Ontario—first step 
in the proposed Lakes-to-Atlantic big-ship 
waterway. 

3) Digging a 9-ft. channel up the Mis- 
sissippi River (prime “main trunk sys- 
tem”) from the mouth of the Illinois to 
Minneapolis & St. Paul; reaching a 6-ft. 
channel into the wheat country as far as 
Sioux City, Iowa, along the Mississippi's 
tributary, the Missouri. 

4) Improving the existing intercoastal 
waterways, such as that which makes it 
possible to barge from Manhattan to Beau- 
fort, N. C., without entering the ocean and 
that which traverses most of Florida’s 
length. When the whole project is finished, 
barges may travel inland from Beaufort 
to Sioux City, a journey of nearly 3,000 
mi. 


PROHIBITION 
McCampbell for Campbell 

In the Department of Justice’s reorgani- 
zation of Prohibition Enforcement, which 
it took over this month from the Treasury 
(Time, July 7), first notable change was 
at the biggest, Wettest metropolis in the 
land. For Major Maurice Campbell, Pro- 
hibition Administrator of New York City, 
was substituted a stalwart, black-musta- 
chioed Kentuckian, Andrew McCampbell, 
57, personal believer in Prohibition, a Dry 
law enforcer of long experience in the 
Midwest and on the Canadian border. 

Major Campbell had been spectacular, 
often in the headlines. He had raided 
clubs, night clubs, big hotels. His greatest 
fame came when he caused $50,000 worth 
of furniture in Singer Helen Morgan’s 
nightclub to be chopped up (Trmkr, July 9, 
1928). The evening before he went out of 
office his men descended upon the Hotel 
Ritz-Carlton while he, in a dinner coat, 
personally led a raid on the expensive 
municipally-owned Central Park Casino. 

Next day, Mr. McCampbell said in his 
“inaugural” speech: “I think the source of 
supply, the manufacturer and distributer, 
are the particular ones to get. .. . I can 
get the small ones almost any time.” He 
promised that his agents would “stay with- 
in the law in enforcing the law,” that his 
actions would be “as unobjectionable as 
possible” to Wet Manhattanites. To show 
him their mettle, his subordinates promptly 
pounced on a $30,000 Bronx cache of wines 
& beer, and a truckload of beer from New 
Jersey, chief Manhattan supply. 

More newsworthy than what Mr. Mc- 
Campbell did was what Major Campbell 
last week said. The Treasury Department, 
still his employer, ordered him to Boston 
as Alcohol Permit Inspector. He refused 
to go, resigned from the service, issued a 
bristling statement: “I have . . . revoked 


. . . Many permits with political backing 
and have thus trod on many political toes. 
.. . There are certain brewery permits, 
whiskey permits and alcohol permits that 


local politicians and certain Administration 
officials in Washington feel must be re- 
stored in order to secure necessary support 
for the Republican ticket in New York 
With me in charge of permits 


this fall. 
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Keystone 





HENRIETTA CROSMAN CAMPBELL 


..» glad but dry. 


in New York, Treasury officials know these 
permits will not be issued. 

“T publicly declare that certain Treasury 
officials, who up to today have been 
charged with enforcement of the National 
Prohibition Act and who are still to remain 
in charge of kindred activities, have not 
been sincere in their efforts to enforce this 
law and they have plainly demonstrated 
this fact to me.” 

Seymour Lowman, Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury in charge of Customs, 
Coast Guard & Prohibition last week 
scoffed at these accusations, called Major 
Campbell “a weak character.” 

Appended to Major Campbell’s state- 
ment was this further declaration: “I have 
reached the following conclusion: Prohibi- 
tion is not the logical solution for temper- 
ance in our form of Government, and I 
now publicly advocate the repeal of the 
18th Amendment before the nation is con- 
sumed in the fires of its consequences.” 

Newsgatherers made hot copy of Mrs. 
Henrieita Crosman Campbell, famed old- 
time actress, friend of many a stage celeb- 
rity, wife of the retiring administrator. 
They credited her with saying: “I was a 
very, very happy woman when he came 
out and took a stand for Prohibition re- 
| All our friends drank. ... 
Naturally, we didn’t want to feel like 
pariahs whenever we went out. So there 
was nothing to do except stay at home. 
That’s what we did. . . . Iam very happy 
that the Major is convinced enforcement 
of Prohibition is impossible.” Last week 
Mrs. Campbell indignantly denied saying 
any such thing, insisted: “I am a home 
body. . . . I have no friends who drink, 
so far as I know. . . . I am glad the Ma- 
jor is out of Prohibition enforcement, but 


I am as dry as dry can be.” 


CRIME 


Mooney & Billings 

On the sultry afternoon of July 22, 1916 
a Preparedness Day parade moved mar- 
tially down San Francisco’s Market Street 
between close-packed lines of spectators. 
Suddenly at the corner of Steuart Street 
a large bomb in a suitcase exploded, show- 
ered the throng with metal slugs, killed 
ten persons, wounded 4o. Within the week 
police arrested Thomas Mooney, radical 
labor leader, Warren Billings, I. W. W. 
agitator, and three smaller figures. They 
were charged with wholesale murder. Bil- 
lings, who had been found guilty in 1913 
of using dynamite in labor disputes, was 
tried, convicted, sentenced to life impris- 
onment. Mooney was also found guilty 
and received a death sentence which Gov- 
ernor Stephens of California in 1918 com- 
muted to life imprisonment at the sug- 
gestion of President Wilson. 

Because of local passions and prejudices 
which enveloped their trials the cases of 
Mooney and Billings became celebrated 
throughout the U.S. Committees of Lib- 
erals were formed to get them out of jail. 
Investigation proved that the State’s wit- 
nesses at the trials—persons who said they 
saw Mooney and Billings at the bomb 
scene—had perjured themselves. The 
judge and juries in the two cases recom- 
mended release. Mooney at San Quentin 
and Billings at Folsom insisted on nothing 
than pardons to vindicate them. 
Again and again it was claimed they had 
been convicted for their radical beliefs. 

Last week the Supreme Court of Cali- 
fornia dashed Billings’ hope for release 
after 14 years’ imprisonment when, after 
a long review of his case, it advised Gov- 
ernor Clement Calhoun Young not to par- 
don him. Because he was a two-time 
felon, Billings’ application for pardon had, 
under the law, to be reviewed by the Su- 
preme Court. Mooney on the other hand 
could and did apply directly to Governor 
Young. That official had declared that the 
essential facts were the same in both cases 
and that his action in each would be 
guided by the court’s findings on the 
Billings’ petition. Its adverse opinion 
boded ill for Mooney. 

Declared the court: “The applicant has 
made no attempt to offer anything in the 
way of an affirmative showing that with 
respect to the crime in question he is in 
truth and in fact an innocent man. . 
He was the friend and associate of persons 
actively engaged in plotting, attempting 
and even executing crimes of violence. 

. . The deliberated and _ fiendishly-pre- 
pared-for crime of Preparedness Day was 
in all human probability conceived and 
carried forward to its execution by the 
same evilly disposed individuals whose 
friend and associate Billings had been. . . . 
If he himself did not prepare and plant the 
deadly time bomb, he and his intimate 
associate and co-defendant Mooney knew 
who did prepare and plant that bomb. . . .” 

At Folsom Prison Billings, small, brown- 
haired, looking younger than his 37 years, 
remarked: “Well, that’s that. It doesn’t 
bother me. I’ve been here 14 years and 
I’m good for a longer stretch.” 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Where Dollars Go 


Because the world is their statistical 
province, experts of the League of Na- 
tions at Geneva are always a bit behind. 
They announced cheerfully last week that 
they have now caught up to 1928 in their 
search to find out how much U. S. tourists 
spend abroad and how much immigrants in 
the U. S. send back to the “old countries.” 

Incidentally the experts discovered that 
the peoples who travel and spend most 
abroad per capita are, in descending order 
of spending: 1) citizens of the U. S.; 2) 
citizens of the Dutch East Indies; 3) Ar- 
gentines and Germans. 

In immigrant remittances and tourist 
spending the U. S. disperses roughly one 
billion dollars annually—or did for the 
five years 1923-28 covered by the League 
survey. 

Italians in the U. S. are now less 
thoughtful of the ‘old folks,” their remit- 
tances having dropped sharply from a 
peak of $138,000,000 in 1925 to $25.000,- 
ooo in 1928. Czechoslovak immigrants 
quadrupled their remittances during the 
five-year period, to $17,000,000. Red 
though Russia is, she was allowed to 
receive from her U. S. immigrants in 1928 
$10,000,000. 

As everyone knows, France profits most 
from tourists, Canada second, Italy third, 
Switzerland fourth (no figures are avail- 
able for Great Britain). Regretfully the 
League experts announced that the U. S. 
Department of Commerce, in its efforts to 
blarney European nations with estimates 
of how much U. S. citizens spend and 
send abroad, have on the whole slightly 
overestimated the volume of this bounty, 

esiccla ieee 
“Standardized Living” 

Four rooms & bath, a car, a radio—that 
is the “‘standard of living” of a Ford work- 
man in Detroit according to experts of the 
International Labor Office at Geneva 
(Time, April 7). Last week these experts 
started on the second phase of the investi- 
gation they are conducting at Mr. Ford’s 
request. In Poland and in Denmark they 
began asking about house rents, started 
pricing cars, radios, clothes, food, amuse- 
ments. They showed startled shopkeepers 
whole trunkfuls of clothes and under- 
clothes previously worn by Detroit work- 
men and their families, asked: “How 
much will garments of exactly the same 
quality cost here?” 

When the survey is complete Mr. Ford 
plans to pay all his workmen throughout 
the world an “equivalent wage,” equiva- 
lent not in gold. but in what the wage will 
buy in the place where the worker works. 
Already there is anxious talk among states- 
men that if Mr. Ford’s program of “stand- 
ardized living” goes into effect at his 
European plants it will provoke a social 
industrial revolution. Last week James 
Ramsay MacDonald was said to be on 
pins & needles lest the Ford survey soon 
to begin in London and in Manchester, 
should prove that a shilling is worth more 
in one of those English cities than in the 


other. Inevitably such proof would rouse 


the British Labor Party to all kinds of 
imperative demands upon the Prime Min- 
ister which he dare not face. At Scot Mac- 
Donald’s urgent request, the Ford investi- 
gators will probably announce their Eng- 
lish findings on the basis of an average 
struck between the Manchester shilling 
and the London shilling.* 

Preliminary “leaks” from the investi- 
gators in Warsaw and Copenhagen last 
week may be thus summarized: Local 
officials were aghast at the idea that a 
workman & family should occupy four 
rooms, surprised at the notion that they 
should want a bath. Local workmen ap- 
peared to be content with two rooms per 
family, accustomed to dropping in at the 
municipal baths when dirty. In a termi- 
nology more European than American the 
conclusion seemed to be that an office 
worker or petit bourgeois is about the low- 
est class of wage earner who might (possi- 
bly) or should (perhaps) have a bathroom 
in his home, but in Poland and Denmark 
many, many petits bourgeois have none. 
As for the suggestion that a Polish or 
Danish factory hand should own an auto- 
mobile—that was called “fantastic.” But 
the questioners, stubborn, questioned on. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Smoking Queen 


Britons had a prime news tidbit to stir 
with their tea last week: Queen Mary 
smokes cigarets! London’s News-Chron- 
icle found it out. What brand she pre- 
fers the News-Chronicle could not say, but 
smoke she does: one cigaret after lunch, 
one cigaret after tea, no more. 

scien nent 
Miracle 


With a mighty heave and roll as of 
giants turning over in their sleep, the 
leading bankers of the British Empire 
abruptly, jointly and publicly changed 
their minds last week. With the air of 
reporting a modern miracle the Financial 
News referred to “the bankers’ complete 
volte face.” Such a thing has not hap- 
pened in a generation. It was as though 
President Hoover and Mr. Morgan should 
suddenly announce that they favored 
tearing down the U. S. tariff wall. 

The British bankers, led by Midland 
Bank’s famed Reginald M’Kenna, did an 
exactly opposite thing, came out in favor 
of building a tariff wall around the Em- 
pire. Up to last week, so far as anyone 
knew, they were Free Traders. Mr. 
M’Kenna is a Liberal and the Liberal 
party is pledged to Free Trade. Mr. 
M’Kenna was Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in Asquith’s Coalition Cabinet (1915-16), 
a Free Trade affair. True, Mr. M’Kenna 
was the author of that half-hearted levy 
on imported products, the “M’Kenna du- 
ties,” but they were carefully disguised 
by the term “luxury War taxes,” and 
Chancellor M’Kenna would have been 
hooted, perhaps pelted in the streets had 
he not insisted, “I stand basically for 
Free Trade.” 


_*Recent surveys suggest that in Salt Lake 
City $1 will buy more than in any other U. S. 
city of equal or greater size. 


Bank after Bank. Signatories to the 
manifesto included two directors of the 
Bank of England, the chairman or a direc- 
tor of each of the “big five” banks, and a 
partner of such foremost fiscal houses of 
the realm as Morgan, Grenfell & Co.* 


Text of Manifesto. As a corollary to 


the building of a tariff wall around the 
Empire, Britain’s bankers urge abolition of 
all trade barriers between Empire lands in- 
side the “Great Wall.” The manifesto: 

It is resolved that urgent measures: for 
the promotion of inter-Imperial trade are 
needed to secure and extend the market 
for British products both at home and 
through the export trade. 

Bitter experience has taught Great 
Britain that the hopes expressed four years 
ago in a plea for the removal of restric- 
tions upon European trade have failed to 














International 
REGINALD M’KENNA 


“Bitter experience has taught Great 
Britain...” 


be realized. The restrictions have ma- 
terially increased and the sale of surplus 
foreign products in British markets has 


*Full list of signatories: 

Sir Alan Garrett Anderson, director Bank of 
England 

Walter Kennedy Whigham, director Bank of 
England 

Rt. Hon. Reginald M’Kenna, chairman Mid- 
land Bank, Ltd. 

Lord: Ashfield, director Midland Bank, Ltd. 

Sir Harry Goschen, chairman National Pro- 
vincial and Union Bank of England 

Robert Hugh Tennant, chairman Westminster 
Bank, Ltd. 

Sir Harold Edward Snagge, director Barclays 
Bank, Ltd. 

John William Beaumont Pease, board chair- 
man Lloyd’s Bank, Ltd. 


Sir Eric Hambro of C. J. Hambro & Son 

General Hon. Sir Herbert Lawrence, a manag- 
ing partner Glyn, Mills & Co. 

Edward Robert Peacock, 
Brothers & Co., Ltd. 

Vivian Hugh Smith, partner Morgan, Grenfell 
& Co. 

Viscount Bearsted of Samuel & Co. and 
chairman of the Shell (oil) Transport & 
Trading Co. 

Sir George Ernest May, secretary Prudential 
Assurance Co, 


director Baring 
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steadily grown. While we retain hope oj 
an ultimate extension of the area of Free 
Trade throughout the world, we believe 
that immediate steps for securing and 
extending the market for British goods 
lie in reciprocal trade agreements between 
the nations constituting the British empire. 

As conditions for securing these agree- 
ments Great Britain must retain her open 
market for all Empire products while pre- 
pared to impose duties on all imports 
from other countries. 

Significance. The final push that sent 
the bankers over seemed, of course, to 
have been the new elevation of the U.S. 
tariff (see p. 18). In England, however, 
domestic political implications loomed as 
large as the international economic sig- 
nificance. The doughty “Hearsts of Eng- 
land,” Viscount Rothermere and Baron 





Keystone 
EarL BEATTY 
“. . great appalling blunder!” 


(See col. 2) 


Beaverbrook, who received such a flaying 
fortnight ago from Conservative Leader 
Stanley Baldwin (Time, July 7), have 
been advocating for months precisely this 
program now advocated by _ Britain’s 
banks. They have been calling it “Em- 
pire Free Trade” (Time, Dec. 2, et seq.). 

The newspaper Viscount and the news- 
paper Baron have been called blatant 
mountebanks for ballyhooing “Empire 
Free Trade,” have been denounced by the 
leaders of all three British parties (Labor, 
Liberal, Conservative), but how now? Is 
a little game played with three tariff shells 
and a rubber trade pea still disreputable 
when endorsed by the Bank of England, 
the “big five” and Morgan, Grenfell & 
Co.? Most certainly not! Wrong was 
made right in a trice, last week, and black 
white. 

Is Baron Beaverbrook then to achieve 
his consuming ambition? Will he become 
Prime Minister? Will he then make Vis- 
count Rothermere’s only son, Hon. Es- 
mond Cecil Harmsworth, British Am- 
bassador to Somewhere, as that young 
man and his doting father hope? Even 


in the face of last week’s “miracle” such 
a development seemed remote—but the 
old guard politicians must work fast to 
avert it. 

How is Mr. Baldwin to lead his Con- 
servative party if not in step with the 
bankers? Yet they came out last week 
in favor of the scheme of two men he 
had called “political blackmailers” the 
week before. Can Liberal Lloyd George 
remain a Free Trader now that Liberal 
M’Kenna has climbed on the tariff band- 
wagon? As for Mr. MacDonald, acutely 
conscious was he last week that, concur- 
rently with the bankers, the economic 
committee of the Trade Unions Congress 
adopted a resolution favoring the tariff 
wall. All England seemed to have become 
suddenly tariff-conscious. 

As usual, while other politicians re- 
mained silent in dumb perplexity, Mr. 
David Lloyd George erupted into safe 
and pious words. To the Congregational- 
ist Council at Bournemouth (see p. 60) 
he thundered: 

“The international situation is bad. We 
are building up barriers against each 
other, putting up fences against each 
other and restrictions against each other. 
We are blockading each other, and we 
are trying to starve each other. 

“Trade is treated as if it were contra- 
band. The atmosphere is poisoned with 
suspicion and mistrust. Let us have 
brotherhood. It is only the Christian 
churches that can do it. It is for you to 
do it.” 


° 
Without Firearms 

Coldly would most U. S 
agencies regard a man who said: 

“Tm going to jump on the running 
board of the President’s car tomorrow and 
say ‘Hello, Herbert!’ Just in case one of 
those Secret Service men should shoot 
me, I want to insure my life.” 

In England such a man would be a 
fairly good insurance risk. At Sunderland 
last week one Charles Edward Smith burst 
through a crowd, jumped on the running 
board of Edward of Wales’s slowly moving 
limousine. Without display of firearms 
Mr. Smith was quietly arrested but re- 
leased from custody when he pleaded: 

“IT was mess boy on the cruiser Renown 
when we took the Prince to Canada. I 
have no work now. I couldn’t resist the 
temptation to say ‘Hello, Prince’ to an 
old shipmate.” 

So swiftly, so unobtrusively was Mr 
Smith disposed of that Edward of Wales, 
who was looking out the other window 
of his limousine, showed no sign of notic- 
ing what had happened. 


Sea Dogs 


Navy men in Washington, London and 
Tokyo all think, of course, that it is their 
navy which has been “sold out by the 
London Treaty.” Last week British sea- 
dogs joined with those of the U. S. and 
Japan in baying their alarm. In the House 
of Lords bayed two of the very shaggiest 
and saltiest sea lords: 

John Rushworth Jellicoe, 70, Earl 
Jellicoe, Viscount Brocas of Southampton, 
Viscount Jellicoe of Scapa, commander of 


insurance 


the British Grand Fleet (1914-16), later 
first sea lord, Admiral of the Fleet and 
governor-general of New Zealand (1920- 
24), demanded to know why the thousands 
of British workers who sit idle receiving 
the unemployment dole should not be 
made to work for this money building 
battleships. “Treaties do not of them- 
selves always give security and safety,” 
he cried. “In the view of one who has 
been responsible for Great Britain’s se- 
curity in critical days, that security is 
gone! ...I am anxious to know the 
reasons which have induced the Admiralty 
and the Government to cut down the num- 
ber of our cruisers from 70 to 50!” 
David Beatty, 59, Admiral of the 
Fleet, Earl Beatty of the North Sea and 
of Brooksby, Viscount Borodale of Wex- 
ford, son-in-law of the late Chicago dry- 





P G&A. 
EARL JELLICOE 


“Security is gone!” 


goods tycoon Marshall Field Sr., com- 
mander of the 1st battle cruiser squadron 
in the Battle of Jutland (May 31, 1916), 
Lord Rector of Edinburgh University 
(1917), said: “We are about to commit 
the great appalling blunder of signing 
away the sea power by which the British 
Empire came into being and is maintained 
today. .. The most enlightened sea 
officers with whom I talked have con- 
demned the Treaty absolutely as one which 
will render the navy impotent and inca- 
pable of performing the services for which 
it existed. 

“T pray that the Treaty may even now 
be rejected.” 

Responding for the MacDonald Gov- 
ernment, Labor Lord Parmoor dryly ob- 
served: “I do not think any legislation in 
connection with the Treaty is necessary 
except ratification, and ratification will 
not come before this House [but before 
the House of Commons].’ 

Wired Hearst Correspondent William 
P. Flythe from Washington: “In highly 
confidential naval circles, where admirals 
may not talk for publication, it was said 
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the two statements from Great Britain 
were only propaganda to influence the 
United States Senate and obtain American 
ratification of the pact.” 


Cathedral €&» Dirt Track 


Proudly last week Britons spoke of what 
many called a renaissance of their mer- 
chant marine. They meant two new trans- 
Atlantic liners: the 40,000-ton Canadian 
Pacific Empress of Britain recently chris- 
tened by Edward of Wales and the White 
Star Line’s 27,000-ton Britannic which 
maiden-voyaged to Manhattan last week 
as “the largest cabin class liner in the 
world.” 

As the Britannic steamed in, Manhat- 
tanites’ sat watching and listening to a 
talking film of the Empress of Britain’s 
christening. They saw Christener Wales 
drop easily into conversation with a beam- 
ing bystander, heard H. R. H. say with a 
grin: 

“When I told the King about this he 
said, ‘What do you mean by launching a 
ship? That’s a woman’s job, not a man’s.’ ” 

In salute to the renaissance, London’s 
famed Punch ran a cartoon of two sea- 
worthy beer-bibbers in a waterfront saloon, 
with this caption: 

Sailor (discussing the latest luxury 
liner). ‘‘Mark my words, Joe, the luxury 
ship business’ll come to this. In a few 
years you won’t get no passengers to sail 
in a ship wot ain’t got a cathedral an’ a 
dirt track.” 

Although she carries no cathedral the 
Britannic does have a series of screens in 
her Adam drawing room which, upon being 
slid, reveal an altar and convert the room 
into a chapel. Instead of a dirt track 
there is a swimming pool in ancient Roman 
style, where both cabin class and tourist 
third class passengers plunge—at different 
hours. In appearance the Britannic with 
her two low “raindrop” funnels suggests 
the German super-speed ships. A motor- 
ship, Britannic is a direct rival of the 
French Line’s month-old Lafayette (TIME, 
June 2). These rivals bring into cabin 
class the spacious “bedrooms” (“scarcely 
cabins’) and the “real beds” (“not 
berths!”) formerly peculiar to first class. 
Captain Frederick Fletcher Summers of 
the Britannic used to be assistant com- 
mander of the Majestic. Famed is Chef 
Ernest Masters whose cabin jingles with 
medals won playing soccer and cricket, 
plus one from the Italian Government for 
rescue work during the nasty Messina 


earthquake. 
IRAQ 
Free Bagdad 


In odoriferous Bagdad last week Sir 
Francis Humphrys, British High Com- 
missioner, courteously received a_ glad- 
some group of Iraq Cabinet Ministers who 
entered beaming in their beards. 

Two pens scratched. In the name of 
His Majesty King George V, in the name 
of His Majesty King Feisal I of Iraq a 
treaty was signed and sealed with red wax 
splotches. By its terms the British man- 
date over Iraq will automatically expire 


when this little Arab State is accorded its 
scheduled admission into the League of 
Nations in 1932. 

In the decade since Mother Britain 
adopted Iraq as a mandate from the 
League the expensive foundling has cost 
her more than £200,000,000 or roughly one 
billion dollars—a tribute to U. S. wisdom 
in not accepting a mandate over Armenia 
(which has since become a Soviet repub- 
lic). Other mandates held by Britain are: 
Palestine, parts of German East Africa, 
Togoland and the Cameroons, Southwest 
Africa (held by the Union of South 
Africa), German New Guinea (held by 
Australia), the Nauru and Samoan Islands 
(held by New Zealand). 

French mandates are Syria & Lebanon 
plus the rest of Togoland and the Cam- 
croons. 

Belgium holds the rest of German East 
Africa. Japan’s mandate is usually de- 
scribed as “the Caroline Islands etc.” 
Italy, who did not get a mandate after 
the War is still clamoring for one. 


FRANCE 


Cocktails, Confidence, 

Aberration 

French priests were ordered last week 
by Francois Cardinal Verdier, new Arch- 
bishop of Paris, to begin an ‘extensive 
survey” of the spread of the “cocktail 
evil” in their parishes. Neither a snooper 
nor a prude, His Eminence thus showed 
that he is in harmony with the great body 
of French public opinion which holds: 

1) That Scientist Pasteur (originator 
of milk pasteurization) was right when he 
said: “Wine is the most healthy and hy- 
gienic of beverages.” 

2) That alcoholic spirits (primary cock- 
tail ingredients) are not beverages but 
weak and pleasant poisons. 

The new Archbishop intimated that 
when his priests have completed their re- 














Keystone 
CARDINAL VERDIER 


has confidence in the morals of 
French women. 


port he may take drastic action about 
cocktails. “But may I ask Your Emi- 
nence,” said a respectful reporter, “what 
is intended to be done about French 
women’s dress?” 

This reference was to the famed Twelve 
Orders “on women’s immodest fashion of 
dress” issued by authority of Pope Pius 
XI some months ago to higher Catholic 
clergy throughout the world. Order No. 1 
declares that “the parish priest . . . should 
insist, argue, exhort and command that 
feminine garb be based on modesty and 
that their ornament be a defense of vir- 
tue.” Order No. 5 states that “headmis- 
tresses and teachers must not receive in 
their colleges and schools immodestly 
dressed girls, and should not even make 
an exception for the mothers of their 
pupils.” Order No. 9 is the most drastic: 
“maidens and women dressed immodestly 
are to be banned from holy communion 
and from acting as godmothers in the 
sacraments of baptism and confirmation 
and, if it be an extreme case, may be even 
forbidden to enter the Church.” 

What actually constitutes “immodest 
fashion” the Twelve Orders leave to be 
construed by the local ordinaries of dio- 
2eses, as circumstances may require. Last 
week the new Archbishop of Paris vastly 
endeared himself to Frenchwomen by his 
construction. Short sleeves, low necks, 
short skirts (should they again come in) 
and the scanty bathing costumes still sanc- 
tioned by the French mode were appar- 
ently all covered by this statement from 
His Eminence: 

“It is not a question of inches in length 
of material, but of how a garment is worn. 
I have confidence in the morals of French 
women.” 

While His Eminence was dealing with 
decency of dress in France, a large delega- 
tion of physicians were received in audi- 
ence at the Vatican by Pope Pius XI who 
addressed them thus: 

“On the question of decency in dress, 
how often do people try to secure the 
complicity of doctors in order that a veto 
against indecent dress should not apply? 
Many other things gain vogue under medi- 
cal pretext which would have disastrous 
consequences if they got a foothold among 
sound medical practitioners, such as things 
concerning conjugal life and sexual rela- 
tionships, offenses against maternity, and 
therapeutic abortion.” 

The growing European cult of Nudism, 
most active colony of which is in Paris, 
was described by His Holiness as “‘a sad 
aberration.” 


——< 





Escutcheon of Aristocracy 
Amiable and ardent is the France- 
America Society (William D. Guthrie of 
Manhattan, president). Its ceremonies 
usually involve roseate references to Ben- 
jamin Franklin, General Lafayette, Persh- 
ing, Herrick, Lindbergh. When the so- 
ciety was founded in rgtr it took over 
and renovated a famed old Paris man- 
sion, proceeding on the assumption that 
the government would help pay the costs. 
Last week the French Senate was sur- 
prised and pained at being reminded of 
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M. LE SENATEUR BERENGER 
Debts paid, he could speak plainly. 


this assumption by a bill to pay a 200,000- 
franc architect’s fee. 

Mm. les Senateurs promptly and em- 
phatically rejected the bill, announcing 
that the society never had the slightest 
right to suppose that the French Govern- 
ment would pay one sou toward their 
building. 

Cried M. le Senateur Henri Bérenger, 
fierce and agile fencer, negotiator of the 
Franco-U. S. debt settlement with Secre- 
tary Mellon: 

“We may speak frankly in matters of 
the Franco-American relations now that 
we have settled our debts. The France- 
America Society is in reality a veritable 
escutcheon of the French aristocracy. Let 
them pay! What have they to do with 
democratic France?” 


GERMANY 
End of Occupation 


In the Rhineland, in the courtyard of 
Mainz’s Grand Ducal Palace, the French 
8th Infanterie de Ligne stood at attention 
last week, each poilu perspiring profusely 
beneath his mountainous load: haversack, 
blanket roll, gas mask, mess kit and an 
extra pair of steel-shod marching boots 
lashed high above all. The sword of Gen- 
eral Adolphe Guillaumat flashed in the 
air. 

“Au drapeau!” he commanded. Rifles 
slapped to the salute. Buglers twirled their 
trumpets in the air, blew a fanfare, and as 
the band crashed into “La Marseillaise”’ 
the French tricolor that had flown over 
German Mainz for nearly twelve years 
slipped slowly down the flagstaff. With 
as little commotion as possible the 8th 
Infantry scurried clanking through the 
streets, quickly entrained for Cherbourg. 
At the station a sudden irrepressible storm 
of boos and catcalls from the German 
populace sped them on their way. 

Evacuation of the Rhineland has been 
discussed for nine years. It has been in 
progress for four and a half years. The 
outside world paid little attention last week 
to what was the passing of actually the 
last French soldiers from German soil. In 
Germany it was the most momentous hour 
since the Armistice. Bonfires blazed along 
the Rhine from Switzerland to Holland. 
Churchbells rang in towns throughout Ger- 
many. In Berlin a battery of howitzers 
shook the Linden trees with an earsplit- 


ting 21-gun salute. The Reich swam in 
beer. 

At Kaiserslautern, south of Mainz, the 
celebration took a more serious turn. The 
superpatriotic crowd turned to raiding and 
wrecking the homes of “Separatists”: peo- 
ple who had advocated the formation of 
a separate “Rhineland Republic” during 
the French occupation. 

At the home of Separatist Knobloch 
(who had served as a judge during the 
French occupation) the crowd broke down 
the door, threw furniture out of the win- 
dow, made a snowstorm of the feather- 
beds, set fire to his shop. 

Separatist Rinsche was more truculent. 
With his back to the wall and a pistol in 
his hand he held the rioters at bay until 
rescued by green-coated schutzpolitzei. 

Sensitive Separatist Malbach kept a mu- 
sic store. Gleeful young Germans swept 
down upon him, chopped all his pianos to 
bits. When the crowd howled that they 
were coming to give him a coat of tar 
and feathers, Separatist Malbach blew out 
his brains. 
o>——— 

Rejoicing Traitors 

Germans who committed political crimes 
or acts of treason between Nov. 9, 1918 
and Dec. 1, 1924 rejoiced exceedingly last 
week. The six-year period thus delimited 
was the era of attempted putsches to re- 
store the Hohenzollerns, the period when 
“Separatists” in the Rhineland agitated to 
set up a Rhineland Republic. Last week 
the German Reichstag with a stately ges- 
ture wiped this huge, dirty slate clean, 
declared a general amnesty for the benefit 
of persons so fortunate as to have com- 
mitted their political crimes or treasons 
between the dates specified. 

Exception: the assassins of Cabinet 
Ministers. This exception was especially 
inserted to prevent the return to Germany 
of great Matthias Erzberger’s assassins, 
Schultz and Tillessen who, after murdering 
him on Aug. 26, 1921 escaped to Hungary. 
It was Herr Erzberger who signed the 
terms of Armistice handed him by Marshal 
Foch and became undeservedly “The Best 
Hated Man in Germany.” As Chancellor 
of the Exchequer directly after the War, 
he wrested his country’s railways from the 
numerous German states, established and 
co-ordinated the national railway of the 
Reich, today a model of speed and punctu- 
ality. 








BELGIUM 


Boat Tears 


To an Antwerp shipyard last week went 
three-year-old Princess Josephine Char- 
lotte, daughter of handsome dark-haired 
Crown Prince Leopold and Princess Astrid, 
to launch the S.S. Princess Josephine 
Charlotte, a new Channel steamer for the 
Dover-Ostend run. Since a champagne 
bottle would have been unwieldy for her 
diminutive Highness, thoughtful company 
officials tied a bright pink ribbon from the 
ship’s prow to the launching platform. 
At the appropriate moment Princess Jo- 
sephine Charlotte toddled to the edge of 
the platform, snipped the ribbon with a 
tiny pair of gold-plated scissors. The 
steamer slid majestically into the water. 

Amid the cheers of the crowd, sounded 
a royal wail from Her Highness: “I didn’t 
mean to do it, maman! I didn’t mean to 
make the boat go away!” 

The four-year-old son of Antwerp’s 
port administrator came to the rescue, 





A. B. Text & Bilder 
PRINCESS JOSEPHINE CHARLOTTE 
“I didn’t mean to do it!” 


silenced the weeping Princess by present- 
ing her with a large pink-cheeked sailor 
doll with S.S. Princess Josephine Charlotte 
in gold letters on his hatband. 


ITALY 
“God Sent This Man!” 


Who is to blame? Why have not France 
and Italy begun those “friendly naval con- 
versations” which were planned by their 
Chief Delegates at the London Conference 
when they failed to agree (Trme, March 
31, et seq.)? Last week correspondents 
told Foreign Minister Aristide Briand of 
France that Foreign Minister Dino Grandi 
of Italy blames him. They quoted Signor 
Grandi as having said in Rome: “Italy has 
proposed several times to France to re- 
sume the naval discussion, but our pro- 
posals so far have remained unanswered.” 
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“T am greatly surprised,” said M. Briand 
softly, slumping still further down into his 
great, squashy leather chair. “You may 
say, messieurs, that continuation of the 
negotiations depends, and depends wholly, 
on Signor Grandi.” 

Two of Europe’s greatest statesmen 
contradicted each other. 
Usually correspondents are blamed for 
such “mistakes,” but last week the two 
Foreign Ministers seemed content to let 
their statements stand. With his usual 
adroitness, however, M. Briand managed 
to convey the impression that perhaps the 
real contradicter is neither himself nor 
Signor Grandi but a third party too potent 
to mention. 

“When Signor Grandi and I parted,” 
said Br’er Briand with a lift of one shaggy 
eyebrow, “I certainly was under the im- 
pression that we had agreed to adopt the 
most expedient procedure to insure success 
of the negotiations. . . . Unfortunately a 
new fact arose. ... The Leghorn speech 
was made. Then there was the speech at 
Florence and finally that at Milan.” 

Travelers returning from Italy last week 
told of a striking portent in connection 
with Signor Benito Mussolini’s fiery speak- 
ing tour on which he thundered against 
the “enemies of Italy” (without mention- 
ing them) at Leghorn, Florence, Milan 
(Time, May 26, et seg.). Perhaps with 
intent to frighten would-be assassins, an 
astonishing poster was stuck up every- 
where. It showed the face of J! Duce in 
thunder-black silhouette. Circling his face 
in lightning-like letters were these words: 
“GOD SENT US THIS MAN! WOE 
BETIDE HIM WHO HARMS HIM!” 

Anecdote: Shrugging her bent shoul- 
ders at one of these posters the old 
portress of an Italian palace said to a 
U. S. lady calling on her mistress: “Sig- 
nora, noi siamo in brutte mani! (Madam, 
we are in ugly hands! )” 

When Signor Mussolini appeared on a 
balcony of the Palazzo Vecchio to speak he 
was announced to the Florentine populace 
by two heralds in red and white medieval 
costume who put long brass trumpets to 
their lips and blew a blast heard a halfmile 
away. Last week J] Duce even carried his 
blasting to Paris. For the Petit Parisien 
he wrote an article attacking by implica- 
tion Statesman Briand’s dearest hobby 
and pet scheme, his projected European 
Union or “United States of Europe” 
(Trm_E, Sept. 16 et seq.). 

Slashingly J] Duce attacked the very 
basis of the Union, the integrity of the 
states of Europe as constituted or guaran- 
teed under the Treaty of Versailles and 
the other War treaties. ‘There must be 
a serious and sincere revision of the ex- 
isting ‘treaties,’ he declared, before a 
European Union could be constituted. At 
the very least, “retouching of the pacts, 
which are at the base of European rela- 
tions, must take place!” 

Of course M. Briand replied next day, 
not over his own signature but through 
the semi-official Journal des Débats which 
charged JI Duce with seeking revision of 
the pacts not to secure justice for the 
smaller nations but with intent to grab 
territory (presumably colonial) for Italy. 


Parting stinger in the week’s long loud 
quarrel came from the Italian Foreign Of- 
fice. In her official reply to the question- 
naire on Br’er Briand’s ‘United States of 
Europe” Italy announced that she was 
willing to collaborate, BUT only after the 
problem of general European disarma- 
ment had been solved, AND that the pub- 
lished formula for the U. S. E. “must 
guarantee protection of the rights of minor 
states and cancel every distinction between 
victors and vanquished.” The implication 
was plain that Italy considers the U. S. E. 
a red herring to distract world attention 
from the much discussed subjects of dis- 
armament and treaty revision. 
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“Cessation of Competition” 


While other European statesmen were 
talking about reprisals against the U. S. 




















MorTorMAKER AGNELLI 
He promised not to profiteer. 


tariff last week, Signor Benito Mussolini 
acted. He signed a Cabinet decree which 
appeared in the Official Gazette five days 
later. 

Importers of motor cars, who had re- 
ceived absolutely no previous warning, 
were thunderstruck to read that the Dicta- 
tor had jumped the Italian duty on their 
stock in trade more than 100%. 

Especially severe in the lowest price 
brackets, the decree raises the duty on 
Fords and Chevrolets from $350 to $800. 
Said dealers: “A prohibitive increase.” 

Senator Giovanni Agnelli, president of 
the great Fiat works at Milan (the Mus- 
solini family bailiwick) announced: 

“T have promised the Government not 
to take advantage of the cessation of 
American competition by increasing the 
prices of Fiat cars.” 

Last year 95% of all cars made in Italy 
were Fiats. Senator Agnelli presented 
Il Duce’s daughter Edda with a Fiat on 
her wedding day, has bestowed upon the 
present Pope five Fiats. 

“Rolls-Royce of Italy” is the Isotta- 


Fraschini while Fiat goes in for “Fordized”’ 
mass production. But it was announced 
last week that Mr. Ford has contracted 
with Isotta to make Ford cars in Italy, 
at Firso to some extent from parts shipped 
from Detroit, later from 100% Italian 
parts. Since Italy’s duty on parts is now 
much less than on cars, Mr. Ford should 
be able to worst all U. S. rivals in the 
Italian market. To complete the Ford- 
Isotta agreement, Ford’s Export Manager 
Charles E. Sorensen and Sir Percival 
Perry, general Ford _ representative 
throughout Europe, were en route last 
week to Milan. 

“Americans love Italians,” said Senator 
Modrone of Milan last week, returning to 
his home from a tour of the U. S. “Even 
though there are instances to the contrary, 
Americans love Italians, and _ Italians 
should love Americans.” 


POLAND 
“Ignatz Should Resign!” 


His Excellency the President of Poland, 
Ignatz Moscicki, received last week a re- 
quest. Meeting at Cracow, ancient seat of 
the Kings of Poland, some 20,000 Poles 
had signed the request. They included 160 
Deputies representing six Parliamentary 
parties and 5,000,000 ballots. 

“The nation’s confidence in law has been 
shaken and Parliament has been silenced,” 
declared.a manifesto adopted unanimously 
by the Cracow mass meeting. “For four 
years the will of the Dictator, Marshal Pil- 
sudski, has been imposed upon succeeding 
Cabinets and upon the President himself. 
. . . The nation must mobilize in defense 
of Freedom. . . . Ignatz Moscicki should 
resign.” 

Ignatz Moscicki (who was for a time a 
Swiss citizen and therefore changed his 
Polish “Ignacy” to “Ignatz”’) did not re- 
sign last week, and_ walrus-whiskered, 
swashbuckling, often eccentric Marshal 
Josef Pilsudski continued morosely to dic- 
tate. About once a year he makes some 
striking public utterance, and for the past 
two years it has been a variant of his cele- 
brated saying: 

“Parliament is a prostitute” (Time, July 
9, 1928, et seq.). 

Nevertheless under Dictator Pilsudski 
and copiously supplied with U. S. loans 
Poland is greatly prospering, pushing rap- 
idly such typically Polish industries as 
coal, metals, textiles. 


RUSSIA 
Stalin On Everything 


It was the greatest speech Dictator Josef 
Stalin has made in the six years since he 
assumed supreme power. Its delivery last 
week to the Communist Party Congress at 
Moscow required seven hours. It ranged 
every field of foreign and domestic policy. 
It occupied 37 solid columns next day in 
newspapers throughout the Soviet Union. 
Its keynote: 

“The Soviet Government is now the 
strongest administration in the world.” 

Excerpts: 

Russia’s Debts. For the first time 
Stalin stated publicly his position regard- 


? 
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ing the debts of the Imperial Russian 
Government to foreigners, which have all 
been repudiated by the Soviet Govern- 
ment. Said he: 

“Foreign demands for our payment of 
the War debts are merely tools in the 
hands of anti-Soviet elements for inter- 
ventionist propaganda. 

“Our policy is clear and sound. If for- 
eign countries agree to give us credits, we 
will agree to pay a small percentage of the 
Tsarist debts, charging the debt payments 
to the account of the interest rate on 
credits granted.”* 

The Young Plan: “To believe that the 
German proletariat will produce from its 
own veins 20,000,000,000 marks of the 
Young plan payments without terrific com- 
motion is crazy. Let the French and Ger- 
man politicians pretend they believe this 
miracle. We Bolsheviks don’t believe in 
miracles.” 

Depression: “The world economic 
crisis is merely the last and worst of the 
periodic crises inevitable under the capital- 
ist system, whose production invariably 
outruns the demand every ten years or so 
because the capitalist producers withhold 
the profits from the working population 
and the gradual accumuiation of this mass 
of profit becomes, so to speak, ‘frozen’ at 
the end of each period—or is exported— 
whereas under the Socialist system every 
cent of ‘profit’ is returned to the workers, 
not only in the form of wages but in ma- 
terial and cultural construction. Thus in 
the Socialist state—in Soviet Russia— 
there is no frozen money, so that supply 
and demand are adjusted automatically.” 

Wage Cuts: “Capitalism’s economic 
crisis involves wage reductions and _ in- 
creased pressure on the workers, which will 
strengthen the revolutionary movement 
and increase the influence and authority of 
the Komintern [also known as the Third 
International, headquartered at Moscow, 
which is striving to foment ‘The World 
Revolution of the World Proletariat’].” 

India & China: “The European bour- 
geoisie is now in a state of war with ‘its 
own’ colonies in India, French Indo- 
China, Malaysia and North Africa. There 
is a similar state of war in ‘independent’ 
China. The imperialist powers blame 
Bolshevik propaganda and say our em- 
bassy fomented the Chinese trouble. We 
have no such representative now in South 
China, yet the trouble there is worst of 
all. In ‘their’ colonies it is not propaganda 
but the misery of suffering and exploita- 
tion by alien conquerors that cause the 
revolt. The imperialists themselves are 
the best ‘propagandists’ for the Bolsheviks. 
. . . Every ruffian tries to blame Bolshe- 
vist propaganda for his own blunders.” 

Russia: “We have solved the grain 
problem, but our meat and commodities 
supply is grievously deficient. It will take 
a year or more to rectify them. . . . 

“Our agricultural production, including 
timber and fisheries, is now 14% above 
the pre-War level. Our industrial produc- 
tion is 80% above pre-War level [a phe- 
nomenal advance, possibly exaggerated, 
but solidly based on U. S. and German* 


*General Electric Co. has agreed to this mode 
of settlement, advancing to the Soviet Govern- 
ment a credit of $25,000,000 and keeping their 
books in such a way that part of the interest 
collected is credited as “extra interest” in pay- 
ment for General Electric property in Russia 
confiscated during the Revolution. 


exports of machinery to Russia]... . 
Our cotton production has more than 
doubled. 3 

“Our death rate has decreased by a 
third as compared with before the War 
and illiteracy has been reduced by nearly 
a half. 

“There are now 11,500,000 organized 
workers in our Soviet labor federations. 
The ‘real wages’ of Russian workmen have 
risen 67% above the pre-War level.” * 

“The Nept is not abandoned, but has 
entered a new period. Its first period 
allowed the growth of private enterprise. 
Its new period means the conquest of pri- 
vate enterprise, but not its sudden or vio- 
lent elimination. Today is a period of 
Socialist attack on the whole front.” 

Self-Criticism. Between chunks of 
cheer Dictator Stalin sandwiched thin 
but pungent slices of pessimism. “Many 
features of our transport system are a 
positive disgrace,” he cried. “It is high 
time to put an end to them, isn’t it?” 
From the back of the hall someone bel- 
lowed, “High time!”, perhaps someone 
who had come to the Congress from as far 
away as Dictator Stalin’s own birthland, 
the Socialist Soviet Republic of Georgia, 
adjoining Armenia. 

As a man from Georgia, the Dictator 
angrily flayed “certain elements” in Euro- 
pean Russia who wish to make Russian 
the universal language of the entire Soviet 
Union. While “e is in power, Stalin thun- 
dered, all the little Soviet republics such 
as Georgia will retain their autonomy 
within the Soviet Union, their own lan- 
guages, courts, schools, culture, customs, 
and “regional personalities.” 





Trotsky on Stalin 

Leon Trotsky, exiled to Turkey two 
years ago by Dictator Josef Stalin, hurled 
a figurative bunch of sour grapes last week 
in Moscow’s direction. 

Perfectly consistent but highly embit- 
tered, Comrade Trotsky, who was ousted 
for his “Left heresy” (Trme, Oct. 10, 
1927), has written a new book, The Per- 
manent Revolution, published in German 
last week by Die Aktion, Berlin. In this 
fat volume he flays Stalin because the 
Dictator concentrates his efforts primarily 
in Russia. 

Stalin’s mere “sympathy” for the work 
of fomenting the “World Revolution of 
the World Proletariat” is not enough, 
cries Trotsky. He accuses the Dictator 
of resting content with the “partial revolu- 
tion” (i. e. the Sovietization of Russia). 
Comrade Trotsky, grand-old, fire-eating, 
impotent revolutionist, demands “The 
Permanent Revolution!” 

No sooner was the Trotsky tome pub- 
lished than Pravda, official organ of the 
Soviet Government, came out with an 
exhortation to the U. S. Communist Party, 
as if to show that Comrade Stalin is not 
such a bad world revolutionist after all. 





‘ 


*Stalin’s statistics (with which the speech 
bristles) show that in 1928 Russia possessed 
slightly more horses, cattle and pigs than in 
1916, whereas today she has not quite two- 
thirds as many as she had in 1928. If Stalin is 
not mistaken these figures, bewildering, mean 
that during the past twelve months Russia has 
slaughtered or exported over a third of her 
livestock. 

+Novaya 


Economicheskya Politika (New 


Economic Policy), temporary compromise by 
which private manufacture and trade on a small 
scale is permitted. 


Pravda informed them that now is the time 
to spread Communist propaganda among 
the “exploited and ruined American 
farmers” and among “the 30,000,000 
American proletarians, more than a third 
of whom are out of work.” 


se 


Gingerbread House 


Dean George Harold Edgell of the 
Harvard Faculty of Architecture used to 
say that one good result of the persistence 
of U. S. architects in imitating traditional 
styles was that an art student could ‘ind 
an excellent example of every style of 
architecture known to man within 50 miles 
of New York. Until last week, however, 
the questing art student could not have 
found a proper Hans Andersen Ginger- 
bread House. This omission has been recti- 
fied through a union of the talents of 
Joseph Urban, globular Viennese Archi- 
tect and stage setter, and the enthusiasm 
of Fred H. Bennett, whole-wheat flour man 
(‘““Wheatsworth” crackers). 

Just 50 miles from New York in Ham- 
burg, N. J., the gates of the Wheatsworth 
factory grounds were thrown open and 
hundreds of wide-eyed children clambered 
excitedly through one of the strangest 
houses ever built. It is a poured-stone 
structure on the foundations of an old 
cement kiln. Its sparkling roof, white as 
sugar icing, is decorated by a frieze of 
pink and blue imitation candy hearts. 
Huge cookies (of cork) are set in the 
giddily striped and curlicued walls. A six- 
foot painted knight in gaudy armor on a 
painted horse spins from a turret as a 
weather vane. A gigantic black cat arches 
his cast stone back on the top of a sugar- 
stick minaret. A trained seal on a barber’s 
pole is balancing a whirling ball on the 
tip of his nose. Up the balustrade of the 
exterior staircase stalks a procession of 
pink elephants, rhinoceroses. The interior 
is even stranger, with carved witches and 
fairies, gnomes and children, a giant metal 
plum pudding, glass-eyed electric spiders 
that slither up and down on copper webs. 
To curdle young blood one room has a 
reproduction of the cauldron in which 
Jack’s giant made pot-au-feu of his 
victims before Jack slew him. The walls 
are studded with bones. 

Pleased as any child with the Ginger- 
bread House was Miller Bennett last week. 
He has long been certain that if people 
would only come to see his mill and his 
factory, his sales problems would solve 
themselves. 

“T went to see the opera Hansel & 
Gretel when this problem was still un- 
settled in my mind,” he snapped excitedly 
last week. “My eye was taken by the 
quaint fantastic fairyland gingerbread 
house on the stage. The thought struck 
me, ‘just the thing!’ Something like that 
for the children on the old cement kiln 
across the courtyard from the mill. I went 
to see the decorator Joseph Urban who 
designs the stage settings for the Metro- 
politan Opera, and he’s been hard at work 
on this Gingerbread House of mine for 
two years. It cost $50,000, but if it brings 
the children and their mothers, it’s well 
worth it.” 
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Centre Court 


Henri Cochet plays tennis as though the 
game were an argument couched in a diffi- 
cult idiom which he alone had mastered. 
His placements have the brilliance, the 
finality of condescending epigrams. With 
such epigrams he might perhaps have 
punctured the crude bombast of Wilmer 
Allison’s speedy serve last week, had he 
not flown over to Paris for René Lacoste’s 
wedding to the French golf champion, 
Mlle Simone Thion de la Chaume. When 
he returned to the centre court at Wim- 
bledon, Cochet argued like a tired attor- 
ney. He won the first two games, but 
after that the debonair and biting edge of 
his game disappeared. Allison, stubborn, 
strong, insistent, won the first set 6-4 and 
then the second, by the same score. In 
the last, with the score 5-3 and 40-30 
against him, Cochet patted a slow return, 
sighed as it fell into the net, walked for- 
ward to shake hands. 


There was once a time when the im- 
plausible but inspired rhetoric of Tilden’s 
tennis could overwhelm brilliance like 
Cochet’s. But everyone understood that 
this time had long since passed when 
Tilden took the centre court at Wimble- 
don last fortnight. Tilden could still sail 
unbeaten through many a major tourna- 
ment, but he had tried unsuccessfully to 
win at Wimbledon since his last (1921) 
singles victory there. Last week, after 
Cochet was beaten, it appeared that Jean 
Borotra would take care of Tilden. Boro- 
tra was playing better than ever before 
when they met in the semi-finals. 

Borotra won the first set, 6—o. It was 
a bitter match and the crowd sided against 
Tilden. In the second set, Tilden began to 
find fault with the linesmen, stared sug- 
gestively at the umpire, made repeated re- 
quests for quiet as the crowd cheered 
Borotra. Tilden won the second set and 
lost the third, 4-6. Borotra, saving him- 
self for the last, dropped the fourth with- 
out winning a game. When the score 
reached 4-all in the last set, Tilden drew 
Borotra to the net and played his back- 
hand until the Frenchman, reaching for a 
passing shot, lost his footing and sprawled 
heavily on the side line. Once, when he 
needed the fifth set to win, a Wimbledon 
crowd would hardly have needed to wait 
while Tilden won it. They waited last 
week, while Borotra drew even at 5~all 
and then while Tilden, his long shadow 
falling across the court like a hammer as 
he served, ran out two games and won, 
7=5. 

Allison’s serve had been his best weapon 
against’ Cochet, as Tilden’s had against 
Borotra. The final too was a test of 
serves and Tilden has always had the best 
serve in the world. He took the first set 
with a burst of aces, 6-3. Allison made a 
match of it in the second set, but Tilden 
served five love games to win at 9-7. In 
the presence of the King, Queen and 
Prince George, who is President of the 
all England Club which runs Wimbledon, 
Tilden won the last set and match 6-4. 
At 37 he had climbed back to a pinnacle 
whither no man ever returned after nine 
years—champion of the world. 


@ Under the stands which surround the 
Centre Court are the locker rooms for 
players, a lavatory for Royalty, and a 
small room with bath attached on the door 
of which is written: “The Lady Cham- 
pion.” This room has been occupied solely 
by Helen Wills Moody since 1927. Last 
week carrying two rackets she left this 





Wortp’s CHAMPION TILDEN 
... after nine years. 


room, walked onto the Centre Court, 


trounced Elizabeth Ryan, 6--2, 6-2, re- 
turned to her private bath. Next day, she 
and Miss Ryan beat Edith Cross and Sarah 
Palfrey for the doubles championship, 6-2, 
9-7. 


» . 








Henley 

Kent is known among U. S. preparatory 
school boys as a place where you have to 
make your own bed and where the head- 
master is a bug on rowing. Father Fred- 
erick Herbert Sill, the headmaster, was 
coxswain of the Columbia crew in 1895. 
Ten boatloads of Kent boys row every 
spring afternoon on the Housatonic River. 
In 1927, and again this year, Father Sill 
took his best oars to England. 

At Princeton University, the 150-lb. 
crews are coached by Gordon G. Sikes, a 
brainy, mighty-shouldered little man on 
crutches, coxswain of the 1916 Princeton 
varsity. Many a Princeton man will tell 
you Gordon Sikes is a better judge of 
rowing than Head Coach Charles 
(“Chuck”) Logg. Coach Sikes took his 
150-pounders to the Henley this year. 
They met Kent in the quarter-final. 

The day of the race, Father Sill sug- 
gested Princeton’s age and experience 
might well win for them. But Sikes knew 
his men were several pounds lighter per 


man than the big Kent boys. When the 
shells were a half-mile from the finish he 
grinned: “Here’s where we see whether 
Kent’s weight will tell on us.” Kent won 
by half a length. 

Livingston, the 17-year-old Kent stroke, 
collapsed after the Princeton race. They 
had to carry him into the hotel. Next day 
Kent finished a half-length behind Wor- 
cester College, Oxford, whom they had 
been figured to beat easily. Kent’s assist- 
ant Coach Colmore, captain-elect of next 
year’s Princeton varsity, said: “My oars- 
men were tired out before they started.” 
But so had they tired the Worcester crew 
that Worcester lost the final and the 
Thames Challenge Cup to the Vesta Boat 
Club by a whole length. 

Winner of the Diamond (single) sculls: 
Jack Guest of Canada, six lengths over 
G. Boetzelen of Germany. 

Winner of the Grand Challenge Cup: 
the London Rowing Club, a length and a 
half ahead of the Leanders. 

Winner of the Ladies’ Challenge Plate: 
Lady Margaret College, Oxford, defeating 
Pembroke College, Cambridge. 


—— 
Uphill Hundred 


Short-legged runners often have trouble 
getting started. A poor start was what 
beat Eddie Tolan of Michigan, holder of 
the official world’s 100-yd. dash record (9.5 
sec.) in the intercollegiate championships 
at Cambridge last month. Last week on a 
hard clay horserace track at Vancouver, 
B. C., Tolan tensed his little black body 
beside the big white frames of George 
Simpson (Ohio State) and Percy Williams 
of Canada, the Olympic champion. When 
the gun cracked it was Tolan who sprang 
away fastest. He led all the way to the 
tape, 100 metres away, arriving there in 
10.2 sec., another world record. 

Doubt arose whether this record would 
be officially accepted, not because any wind 
was blowing but because the racetrack 
sloped slightly upward, the finish being 
30 in. higher than the start. Official objec- 
tion might be simply that such a track is 
not absolutely standard, but students of 
physics found fine food for debate in this 
proposition: the gravity factor being negli- 
gible, it may be that one can run faster up 
a slight incline since, at each stride, one’s 
feet would strike upsloping ground more 
quickly than level. 

© 
Fouls are Fair 

Appalled by the fact that each of the 
four most important heavyweight prize 
fights this year (Scott-Von Porat, Scott- 
Sharkey, Sharkey-Schmeling, Carnera- 
Godfrey), resulted in an argument over 
foul punches, New York State’s Athletic 
Commission last week adopted a ruling 
intended to eliminate such argument. 

Prizefighters in New York State will be 
required to sign contracts containing this 
clause: “It is expressly understood that 
this contest is not to terminate by a foul 
as the protector selected by the boxers is, 
in their opinion, sufficient protection to 
withstand any so-called low or illegal blow 
which might temporarily incapacitate 
either or both parties.” The new ruling 
also provides that a fighter guilty of a 
low punch shall be considered loser of the 
round in which it was delivered. 
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Death at Canton 


Than the morning News of Canton, Ohio 
has had few newspapers of wider fame. 
In 1926 it became a national figure when 
its editor, Don R. Mellett, was assassi- 
nated for his crusade against an alliance 
of the police and the underworld in 
Canton, (Time, July 26; Aug. 2, 1926). 
In 1927 that crusade was posthumously 
rewarded with the Pulitzer prize. Yet the 
News did not pay. Its owner, James M. 
Cox, Ohio’s ofttime (1913-15, 1917-19, 
1919-21) Governor and the Democratic 
Presidential nominee of 1920, had bought 
it as a rundown property from Henry 
Holiday Timken (roller bearings). Still 
financially run down was it last week when 
Publisher Cox, who makes money with 
his Miami News, Springfield News, Day- 
ton News and Springfield Sun, sold it to 
Brush-Moore Newspapers Inc., the Ohio 
chain which publishes the Canton Reposi- 
tory (evening). Brush-Moore did to the 
News what chain-publishers usually do 
to unprofitable papers, no matter what 
their fame—killed it. 


= ? — 


Hearst Consolidated 

Publisher William Randolph Hearst has 
always been the sole proprietor of his 
vast businesses. Last week he followed up 
his offer of employe-participation in 
Hearstpaper profits (Time, June 30) by 
offering to the general public 2,000,000 
shares of Hearst Consolidated Publica- 
tions, Inc. 7% cumulative participating 
preferred stock at $25 a share. Another 
2,000,000 shares of this stock will be 
authorized but not outstanding. The stock 
will be entitled to participate up to 3% 
per annum additional in extra profits after 
$1.75 is paid on 2,000,000 shares of 
Hearst consolidated common, the voting 
stock, all of which Mr. Hearst will hold. 

In exchange for all its common stock, 
Hearst Consolidated acquired from Pub- 
lisher Hearst eleven “largest and most 
profitable” of the 24 Hearstpapers: the 
New York Journal, Chicago American, 
Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph, Detroit Times, 
San Francisco Examiner, San Francisco 
Call-Bulletin, Oakland Post-Enquirer, Los 
Angeles Examiner, Los Angeles Herald, 
Seattle Post-Jntelligencer, American 
Weekly.* Aggregate net profit of these 
properties for 1929 was $12,854,626.69; 
their funded debt is $38,547,500. Their net 
profit from 1926 through 1929 averaged 
$11,017,873.71 or 3.14 times the 7% pre- 
ferred dividend requirement. 

By holding all the voting stock, Pub- 
lisher Hearst remains in absolute control 
of all his papers, as before. But if Hearst 
Consolidated ever fails to pay four con- 
secutive dividends on the preferred stock, 
the preferred holders—employes and the 
general public—may elect a majority of 
the directorate. 

No great friend of bankers, Publisher 
Hearst made every Hearst office in the 
U. S. a stock office for handling his opera- 
tion, putting his securities on sale at one 

*Famed Hearstpapers not 
fruitful eleven: New York American, Boston 
American & Advertiser, Chicago Herald & 
Examiner, Atlanta Georgian, Washington Times. 


included in the 


a tabloid. 


Manhattan, one Chicago, four San Fran- 
cisco banks only incidentally. 
Ryan-Gray Zeitung 

Grandsons of immensely wealthy men 
seldom work very hard. John Barry 
Ryan Jr., grandson of the late financier 
Thomas Fortune Ryan, worked ten years 
as a reporter, aspired to publish his own 
paper. Last week there appeared in New- 
ark, N. J., the Free Press, owned jointly 
by Mr. Ryan and Harry Gray, his former 

















Fotograms 


Joun Barry RYAN Jr. 
. gave Newark something new. 


managing editor of the Newark Ledger. 

Publishers Ryan and Gray first acquired 
the New Jersey Freie Zeitung, Newark’s 
German language morning paper, which 
was finding its road rough. In the Freie 
Zeitung’s plant they established their new 
English paper confident that the thriving 
port of Newark (pop. 439,506) could well 
support a second morning paper. The 
only competition, the Newark Ledger, is 
The new publishers figured their 
English paper should even pull its elder 
German brother out of the hole. Pleased 
and curious, Newark bought daily an av- 
erage of 21,000 copies of the new Free 
Press on its first four days of publication. 

Big, good-natured, sun-tanned Publisher 
Ryan worked on Philadelphia, London, 
New York, Newark papers, three years ago 
married Margaret Dorothy Kahn, daugh- 
ter of Banker Otto Hermann Kahn. Co- 
Publisher Gray brings the experience of 23 
years’ service on eight Hearstpapers in San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Chicago, New 
York, Rochester, Syracuse. 
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Lingle & Co.? 

When the Chicago Tribune’s crime 
tipster Alfred (“Jake”) Lingle was mur- 
dered (Time, June 23; July 7) the enter- 
prising St. Louis Post-Dispatch sent its 
reporter John T. Rogers to the scene, dug 
up and printed the earliest stories that the 
dead man was a profiting racketeer and 


only incidentally a $65-a-week legman. 

As if to outdo its hometown rival, the 
St. Louis Star ordered to Chicago its re- 
porter Harry T. Brundige. Last week the 
Star burst forth with his findings: that 
Lingle was but one of a legion of Chicago 
newsmen—executives and reporters—who 
have been lining their pockets with the 
gold of politicians, lawyers, police, gam- 
blers, gangsters, brothel keepers, e¢ al. 

Case after case—minus names—was 
cited by Reporter Brundige: the reporter 
who is the “unofficial mayor” of Chicago; 
the reporter who collects 5¢ for every sack 
of cement sold in his territory; the sub- 
editor who boasted that “he is the guy who 
fixed a price schedule for divorce lawyers 
who want their names in the paper’’; the 
bond-signing racket ; the legal-fee racket of 
“tipping” ambulance-chasing lawyers on 
new accidents; the “lottery racket of a 
newspaperman who recently ‘went south’ 
with some $50,000 of ‘sucker money’ and 
who worked his racket through the circula- 
tion department of his newspaper.” 

Finally, Reporter Brundige offered to 
give a grand jury the name of a news 
executive who, he said, told him: “Only 
the dumb wits in the newspaper game in 
Chicago are without a racket. The re- 
porters and editors ain’t to blame for what 
they're doing—it’s the publishers. They 
don’t pay us enough to live on and they 
know it. I live. I’m getting mine while 
we got Prohibition. I’ve got a pet racket 
that’s going to put me on easy street. 
Only a couple of weeks ago, just before 
‘Jake’ was bumped, a guy from Portland, 
Ore. tried to ‘muscle in’ on my game and 
I got his arms and legs busted for him. 
Come on out to the house and I'll treat 
you to some swell Capone whisky.” 

The story also quoted Col. Robert 
Rutherford McCormick, publisher of the 
Chicago Tribune, as pledging a grand jury 
investigation of all alliances between news- 
men and underworld, promising to oust and 
prosecute “any man on our payroll who 
has used his employment dishonestly.” 

The Chicago Tribune reprinted this 
Star story. But other Chicago dailies 
hotly resented this second instance of St. 
Louis enterprise. Said the Chicago Daily 
News, one of whose reporters had been 
named by Brundige: “Any such blacken- 
ing without proof of newspapermen by re- 
moving from them as a class the protection 
of public confidence, well may prove help- 
ful to gangsters who hate and fear some 
individuals of local newspapers, as the 
Daily News has good -reason to know.” 
The American echoed its neighbor, and 
the Post loudly demanded that Reporter 
Brundige be forced to make good his boast 
that he would name the “arm and leg 
buster” before the grand jury. 

The police meanwhile progressed slowly 
in finding Lingle’s killer. A grand jury 
indicted Frank Foster, arrested in Los 
Angeles as onetime owner of the “belly 
gun” with which Lingle was shot. The 
same day, detectives arrested one Jack 
Zuta, Moran-Aiello gangster, suspected 
instigator of the murder. Soon released, 
Zuta was being given “safe conduct” 
through the loop district in a detective 
lieutenant’s car, when three men opened 
fire on him. A.street car motorman was 


‘ 


killed. While the detective fought it out 
with the assailants, Zuta fled, unhurt, to 
hide from police and gunmen alike. 
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“In our opinion the general adoption 
of the balloon tire will effect the 
greatest saving in maintenance and 
tire costs in the history of motor 
trucking,” says The A. G. Boone 
Company, Motor Trucking Contrac- 
tors, Columbia, S. C. They operate 
160 trucks in five southern states, 


“Biedlcons stayed on top—high pressure tires bogged,’ 
says the report on these road building operations. Now the whole 
Boone fleet is on Goodyear Truck Balloon Tires. After one gruel- 
ing year the original set looks good for “six to ten months’ addi- 
tional service.” They have already exceeded the normal mileage 


of high pressure tires almost 40%. In accurate tests they have cut 


gasoline mileage costs 644%. Wouldn’t it pay to find out what 


ya 


GOODy YEAR TRUCK ALLOONS 





can do for you? 


These great new tires pioneered 
by Goodyear stand up under 
high speed operation, reduce 
truck maintenance costs, give 
more powerful traction, new 


Copyright 1980, by 
safety, lower tire costs. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 
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WORLD’S LARGEST! 
CABIN LINER 


BIDS 
YOU 
SAIL 
AUG. 
16TH. 





GREAT NEW 


BRITANNIC 


One trip westward to America—another 
back again to Europe—and already the 
new Britannic has a host of friends. 
Her White Star background helped— 
but the Britannic has made good 
strictly on her own. Easy to look at, be-| 
cause of her graceful lines and curves. 
Easy to sail on by reason of excellent | 
service. Hard to say goodbye to, for 
the days at sea pass quickly and with | 
long-remembered pleasure. Luxury, 
service, cuisine ... the world’s largest 
Cabin liner has them all at truly mod- 
erate rates. Wouldn't it be jolly to cross 
on her this Summer? Next sailing— 
August 16—for Cobh (Queenstown) and 
Liverpool via Boston. Later sailings: 
September 13, October 11, November 8, 


December 6. New Queen of the Cabin 
Mammoths alternates in weekly service 
with her distinguished mates, Adriatic, | 
Baltic and Cedric. 





SOME OTHER BRITANNIC FACTS 


Tile swimming pool, deck tennis courts, | 
children’s playrooms, gymnasium, ver-| 
anda cafes, etc. ¥ ¥ Magnificent public} 
apartments ...unusually spacious state- 
rooms... Capacity for 1550 passengers| 
in Cabin, Tourist Third Cabin and Third | 
Class. ¥ ¥ Will make two 46-day Med-) 
iterranean Cruises, sailing January 8 
and February 26, 1931. 


iMOs! OCtaN SERVICE 





WHITE STAR LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE CO.) 
30 PRINCIPAL OFFICES IN THE U. S. AND 
CANADA. WY MAIN OFFICE: No. 1 BROADWAY, | 
N. Y. W AUTHORIZED AGENTS EVERYWHERE 


THEATRE 


New Show in Manhattan 

Earl Carroll Vanities. This eighth 
edition of the Vanities is billed Hollywood- 
wise: ““World’s Greatest Revue—A Super- 
Spectacle of 68 Scenes—Meeting Ameri- 
ca’s Demand For Sophisticated Enter- 
tainment.” The purpose of at least two 
of its gaudy interludes is so sophisticated 
as to become practically unintelligible to 
most spectators. At one point the stage 
is filled with grotesque figures garbed as 
inhabitants of the “Planet X,” who burst 
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FUNNYMAN WILLIAMS 


From his stool a sandwich, from his piano 

a glass of beer. 
into an inexplicable ditty about “The 
March of Time.” Even more confused is 
the 20-min. scene “Let Freedom Ring,” 
which closes Act I. Here several score of 
young women prance up and down the 
boards antiphonally chanting ‘“Prohibi- 
tion! Prohibition!” occasionally leaving 
the stage free for other mummers to de- 
liver pithy orations against the 18th 
Amendment. The scenes for these philip- 
pics are laid in various U. S. historical 
spots. The rest of the entertainment, how- 
ever, punctuated from time to time by 
Mr. Carroll’s addresses to the audience 
through a microphone, offers plenty of 
talent, wit, feminine anatomy. 

Among Mr. Carroll’s comelier employes 
are Miss St. Louis, Miss San Francisco, 
Miss New York, Miss America, Miss 
Universe. Dancers Thelma White & 
Murray Bernie trip through several novel 
routines, as do the beauteous Collette 
Sisters. There is a submarine ballet which 
if it does not delude spectators into think- 
ing the mermaids are under water, at least 
convinces that they are undressed. There 
are also two funnymen—melancholy little 
Jimmie Savo and handsome Jack Benny— 
and one extremely funny man, Herb Wil- 
liams. Mr. Williams culminates his eve- 
ning’s work when, while playing the piano, 
he pauses to remove a sandwich from a 
trapdoor in the piano stool, and to draw 
himself a glass of beer from a _ spigot 
under the keyboard. 
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HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


qCRU 








AROUND THE 


WORLD 


on the S. S. RESOLUTE 


“Queen of Cruising Steamships”’ 






A lifetime’s experience in 140 

days! A vast and vivid panorama 

of the world’s scenic wonders— 

@ gorgeous pageant of different 
peoples, contrasting customs—on 
the “Voyage of Your Dreams.” 

33 strange lands—including Egypt 
and the Holy Land—Somaliland 
and a Tour Across India—Indo- 
China and Siam—Angkor Wat 
and the Island of Bali—Ceylon, 
Java and Borneo—China, Japan 
and Hawaii. Drink in their mys- 
terious beauty—gather their ex- 
quisite silks, carvings and curios. 


EASTWARD FROM NEW YORK 
JAN. 6, 1931 


Rates, $2000 and up, include an 
extraordinary program of shore 
excursions to innumerable points 
of scenic and historic interest. 
















TO \ THE 


EDI ANEAN 
- ADRIATIC 


furious S. S. HAMBURG 


luxurious 
Here is The Mediterranean Cruise 
de Luxe for 1931. Never before 
has there been any like it! Every 
country bordering the Mediterran- 
ean and Adriatic will be visited. 
From NEW YORK JAN. 31,1931 
70 memorable days (New York to 
New York). The price, including 
@ great program of shore excur- 
sions, is $950 and up, with return 
passage from Hamburg, Cherbourg 
or Southampton by any ship of the 
Line up to Dec. 31, 1931. 
































Write efor descriptive literature of the 
cruise in which you are interested. 
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39 BROADWAY ~ New YORK 


Branches in Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Philadelphia, St. Louis, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Seattle, Montreal, Toronto, 
Regina, Edmonton, or local steamship agents. 
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tree wheeling is here! 





, 


You dont have to 


touch the clutch, 
exceht to start or hack up I 


— 

Free Wheeling—the greatest of Studebaker’s many impres- 
sive contributions to the industry’s progress! Studebaker is 
— the first American car to offer free wheeling. 

Si Yas ; : as: Like many marvelous engineering advances, free wheel- 
iwa = y ing is simplicity itself. Imagine a car in which you don’t have 
=F : to touch the clutch, except to start or back up! 

BoA It - : Think of being able to shift from high to second at forty 
mi 4 \ = .. = fifty miles per hour, and never touch the clutch ! 
traffic! Consider, too, the economy of less carbon, less strain 
NEW SERIES 
— 
- 


Consider the satisfaction of enjoying these motoring 


marvels in a seasoned champion Eight, with a saving of 12 





per cent on gas, 20 per cent on oil—even more in heavy 


and wear‘on engine, transmission and all driving units! 


World Champion 
PR ES 1D Be Nr ET & - T 


Now 122 horsepower 


You literally glide along. Your car momentum never 
forces your engine—there is no sensation of “piling up” 


when you decelerate. 


130-inch and 136-inch wheelbases “F ee ; 
Your car is surprisingly quiet in every speed . . . uncannily 
$1850 to $2600 at the factory : 
silent when you’re free wheeling. 


You are safer because you have absolute control of your 
World Famous 


COMMANDER EIGHT 


Now 101 horsepower, 124-inch wheelbase 


car... you can shift at any speed... there is less hazard 
of skidding. 


Almost incredible as these statements may seem to you 
$1585 to $1785 at the factory a y yous 

a drive in the New Series Studebaker President or Com- 
Other Studebaker models now as low as $795 at the factor = ; A 
sr aye en iia mander Eight will prove them to you. We promise you the 


thrill of your life. 


eM’ STUDEBAKER EIGHTS 
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ARE YOU BORED? 


Are you off your golf? Are you 
truculent at the bridge table? 


Don’t worry. It’s all symptomatic. 
It means you are drooping slight- 
ly on the sluggish vine of routine. 


YOU NEED 
GANGWAY TREATMENT 


So drag yourself off that downy 
divan and take the first brave 





step. Call up your most travelled 
friend. Ask his advice. He'll say, 
“Don't be an idiot. Cunard Line, 
of course, Aquitania, Berengaria 
or Mauretania.” So that's that. 


Now, here you are, on the broad 
clean decks of a skyscraper 
ocean liner. 


Then you are actually in London 
seeing the lions in Trafalgar 
Square. You're looking at the 
shops of Bond Street. Or you're 
eating beef served with British 
ceremony from a table-on-rollers 
at Simpson's. Finally you're on 
your way to Paris. And that's 
another story. 


JOIN THE CUNARD 
TRAVEL CLUB 


Membership provides you with 
expert advice pertaining to 
European travel. In addition, it 
gives you a free annual subscrip- 
tion to one of the most interesting 
monthly magazines published, as 
well as the pick of European 
travel literature and distinct 
privileges when you travel. 


Write for descriptive folder about 
the Cunard Travel Club to your 
favorite steamship agent or to the 


CUNARD 
LINE 
@. 
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| Pure Food Man 


When a personage dies, as did Harvey 
Washington Wiley last week (age, 85; of 
heart failure), people tell anecdotes about 
him showing the kind of man he was. 
Some Wiley stories: 

@ Dressed in silk hat and long-tailed coat 
he approached Girard College, Philadel- 
phia, to give an address. Explained the 
watchman, barring Dr. Wiley: “Stephen 
Girard laid down in his will that no min- 
ister of the Gospel be permitted to enter 
these grounds.” Dr. Wiley: “The hell 
you say!” Watchman: “Walk right in.” 
@ He advised a seminary graduating class 
to marry and thus avoid domestic dis- 
cord: “Take my case for instance. My 
wife handles the minor problems and I the 
major ones. No trouble ever breaks out; 
not a major problem ever arises.” 

@ One of seven children of an Indiana 
farmer-schoolmaster, he had ambitions to 
become a doctor. He studied Greek, bor- 
rowed a collar & tie to graduate respect- 
ably from Hanover College (Hanover, 
Ind.), taught Greek and Latin to put him- 
self through Indiana Medical School. He 
secured his M.D.,* then entered Harvard 
as a freshman, took examinations for 17 
days, graduated a B.S. in five months. 
Next year (1874) he became professor of 
chemistry at newly opened Purdue Uni- 
versity. 


With the chemistry chair at Purdue 
went the job of chemist for the State of 
Indiana. To the Indiana Board of Health, 
Dr. Harvey Wiley made the first reports 
of food adulteration ever made to a U. S. 
state board. He agitated vigorously. He 
left Purdue in 1883 to become chief chem 
ist of the Department of Agriculture. 

Manufacturers of foodstuffs fought him 
bitterly. As chief U. S. chemist he fought 
with every bludgeon and ruse he could for 
the passage of Federal pure food laws. In 
1906 Congress passed such laws. In the 
administrations of Presidents Roosevelt 
and Taft the opposition became climactic. 
Both Presidents sustained Dr. Wiley. He 
resigned in 1912, after downing hecklers. 

Dr. Wiley’s most brilliant counter- 
attack against the manufacturers was the 
formation of his “Poison Squad,” twelve 
young men from his staff who at his com- 


mand ate only adulterated foods. Their 
sufferings he reported with dramatic 


detail. The “Poison Squad” won him 
general public support. As a result un- 
scrupulous manufacturers must be skill- 
fully stealthy to put into their products 
boric acid, borax, salicylic acid, salicylates, 
sulphurous acid, sulphites, benzoic acid, 
benzoates (except traces), formaldehyde, 
copper sulphate, saltpeter. 

After Dr. Wiley left the Department of 
Agriculture he kept a jealous eye on the 
Food, Drug & Insecticide Administration, 
continually charged it with lax enforce- 
ment. When last month he appeared be- 
fore a Senate Committee investigating 
that Administration (see p. 34), Senators 
grieved to see him decrepit. They re- 
membered him as Mark Sullivan in Our 


*His sister Elizabeth Jane also became a 


doctor, married a doctor, bore Harvey Wiley 
Corbett, famed Manhattan architect. 


Times describes him: “His large head 
capping the pedestal of broad shoulders 
and immense chest, his salient nose shaped 
like the bow of an icebreaker, and his 
piercing eyes... .” 

Dr. Wiley’s last public appearance was 
at the request of his old friend Dr. Henry 
Hurd Rusby of Columbia University.* 
He testified in confirmation of a technical 
point in Dr. Rusby’s charges that the pure 
drug laws are not now being properly en- 
forced (Time, June 16, and p. 34). That 
day in the committee room he was heard 
to‘say: “I’d just as soon draw my last 
breath right here.” 

Only Mrs. Wiley, the Anna Campbell 
Kelton who married him in 1911 when he 
was 66 after aiding him for years at the 
Department of Agriculture, who bore him 











International 


THE LATE Dr. HARVEY WASHINGTON 
WILEY 


. went through Harvard in five months. 


two sons and to whom he dedicated his 
Autobiography, realized last month that 
Dr. Wiley was sick unto death, and in no 
fit condition to testify. 

Last fortnight, without Dr. Wiley’s 
knowledge, she went before the Senate 
Committee and explained that his testi- 
mony was not a criticism of the present 
(Walter Gilbert Campbell’s) administra- 
tion of the pure drug laws. He was doing 
the best he could. 

Two years ago Dr. Wiley remarked: 
“T am not sitting down and moping over 
methods of postponing my funeral; I am 
just forgetting it.” But last April he made 
his will devising virtually all his property 
—farm lands in Virginia and Maryland, 
fruit groves in Florida,+ scientific books, 
periodicals, medals, decorations, jewelry, 
paintings, savings—to Mrs. Wiley. He 
asked her to see that he was buried in Ar- 

*One of the points brought against Dr. Wiley 
in 1912 was his informally paying Dr, Rusby 
$2 a day as Bureau of Chemistry consultant. 

tHe bought them “believing a revival in 
agriculture was approaching.” In his biography 
he says: “I ought to have been enough of a 
philosopher to recognize that revivals of agri- 
culture have never been known.” 





——— 
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PLAYING BLIND MAN’S BUFF WITH VITAL FIGURES 


is at best a stupid pastime—it’s decidedly less fun when vacation 
schedules are robbing you of your experienced workers. Then’s 
the time that still more frequent errors and delays confirm the 
feeling that you are working in the dark. 

There’s one sure way to remove the blindfold so that each 
day you can see clearly where your business stands. Monroe 
machines and Monroe short-cut methods intelligently applied 
to your own system will give your clerks time to produce those 
extra figures you need. 

And you won’t have to worry about vacations. Because 
Monroe operation is so simple, specially trained operators are 
not necessary—any substitute can carry on without confusion 
or delay. 

To learn for yourself how the combined knowledge and 
experience of the Monroe organization, gained through con- 
stant contact with every type and size of business, will help to 
solve your problems — vacation or otherwise — telephone your 


local Monroe representative or mail the coupon. 





SERIES 3 
MONROE ADDING-CALCULATOR 
with full automatic division 


ONROE 


HIGH SPEED ADDING-CALCULATOR 
“The Machine for Every Desk. 





Monroe Calculating Machine Co., Inc. 

Orange, New Jersey. 

We would like further information about the Monroe Adding- 
Calculator. 


Name 
Firm_—_ 


Address ieictreat ; del a ™ a 
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“Happy Days the password of 


the Saline Cocktail Club 


HE men who drink a sparkling 
saline cocktail in the morning go 
through the day with a smile! For this 
refreshing mixture keeps you “in the 
ink’! Any morning you arise feeling 
dull, tired and sluggish — here’s the way 
to get acquainted with its good results: 
Go to the bathroom and into a glass 
of cool, fresh water drop a spoonful 
or so of Sal Hepatica. (Measure with 
the bottle cap if more convenient.) 
Drink the sparkling mixture down! 
Sal Hepatica is prompt in action; 
and with its gentle help the body is 
efficiently cleansed of wastes and 
toxins. ‘Regularly women drink it, for 
its splendid combination soon rids the 
skin of blemishes. Men find that it 
keeps them fit! 


Sal Hepatica 


At your druggist’s 30¢, 60¢ and $1.20 









©1930 


Constipation ... headaches... colds... 
rheumatism and digestive troubles van- 
ish! More than with any other kind of 
laxative, acidity is overcome — the 
bloodstream is purified by Sal Hepatica. 

Physicians—here and abroad —recog- 
nize and advocate this saline method 
of keeping in robust health. The fa- 
mous saline springs of Europe attract 
distinguished and wealthy people by 
the thousands, who on their physicians’ 
advice drink the waters to build up 
their vigor and stamina. Sal Hepatica 
contains the same salines and is the 
efficient American equivalent of 
Europe’s noted spas! 


Ask your own doctor more about the 
saline method. Ask him about Sal 


Hepatica. Buy a bottle today from your 
druggist ... And the next morning 
you wake up with a sluggish, upset 
system, join the Saline Cocktail Club. 
You'll feel better all day long! 








Dept. C-70, 71 West St., New. York 
Kindly send me the Free Booklet that explains 


| Bristo.t-Myers Co. 
| the many benefits of Sal Hepatica. 


Name ‘i e 





a pies pas — 


City 





State 








lington National Cemetery, to which he 
was eligible as a one-year veteran of the 
Civil War. 

Last week the War Department forbade 
the sort of interment that Mrs. Wiley 
wanted. She wished to erect a great 
monument. Regulations forbid any grave 
marker for enlisted men other than a plain 
stone of standard design. So Mrs. Wiley 
picked Rock Creek Cemetery near Wash- 
ington for the burial. Then the War 
Department changed its Arlington rules 
for her. -In the section called ‘Field of 
the Dead” she last week buried her hus- 
band with full military honors. On the 
plot she will put a large memorial, en- 
graved: “Father of the Pure Food Laws.” 

en CSR 


Health Survey 


The American Medical Association and 
the National Education Association last 
week published a revision brought almost 
up to date of the health survey of the 
U. S. they made six years ago. Observa- 
tions: 

Exclusive of ordinary illness the U. S. 
has about 75,000 blind, 45,000 deaf and 
dumb, 300,000 mental defectives, 700,000 
persons crippled so that they cannot earn 


their living. Maintaining those handi- 
capped individuals costs $100,000,000 
yearly. Deaths from tuberculosis cause 


a national loss of $1,500,000,000 yearly. 
Taxpayers yearly pay $800,000,000 to 
support tubercular victims, $90,000,000 
for heart cases, $37,000,000 for the 
physically handicapped—a total of $927,- 
000,000. 

During the past 30 years the country’s 
general death rate has been cut in half— 
from 2% to 3% before 1900 to less than 
1.2% now. In 1900 more than 16 of 
100 babies died before they were one.year 
old. Now only 7 of too die. By teaching 
the public to use typhoid-paratyphoid vac- 
cines and diphtheria antitoxins and toxin- 
antitoxins mortality in these diseases has 
been cut 95%. 


A 
—>-__—— 
Y 


Ergot (concluded) 

As Congress ended its session last week 
(see p. 16), a Senate committee concluded 
its month-long investigation of the Food, 
Drug & Insecticide Administration of the 
Department of Agriculture. Director 
Walter Gilbert Campbell of the Admin- 
istration had asked for the probing. His 
accusers were Henry Hurd Rusby, retired 
dean of Columbia University’s Depart- 
ment of Pharmacy, and Howard W. Am- 
bruster, Manhattan crude drug importer 
who has lost much money on Spanish ergot 
which large U. S. drug manufacturers 
would not buy from him because they 
believed that he had tried to victimize 
them with a Spanish ergot corner (TIME, 
June 16). 

Fact: The U. S. Pharmacopoeia, law for 
the Food, Drug & Insecticide Administra- 
tion, prescribes that one pound of crude 
ergot be used to make one pint of fluid 
extract of ergot which when injected into 
a white leghorn rooster will tint its comb 
bluish. Spanish ergot satisfies the formula. 
Russian ergot as imported into the U. S. 
does not. Drug manufacturers have been 
cleaning Russian ergot of its contamina- 
tions and using two pounds of it to make 
a pint of extract. This Russian extract 
colors the cock’s comb as does the Spanish. 
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Playing i" the 
sand, acting stortes 
they make up them- 
selves. Take movies 
of the youngsters pres 

_. in pictures tPe) 


stay always youns- 


Voor own children... —_ 


starring in your own movies! 


ROTHER thundering along the 
beach in a game of his own de- 
vising! And sister seriously building 
castles of sand, to be peopled with imag- 
inary families. 
The two of them... playing at leap- 
frog, learning to dog-paddle, rollicking 
or resting .. . just being themselves! 


What form of entertainment can match 
it? What pleasure even compare? Your 
own children stars of your own 
movies ...to have and to treasure, to see 
again and again and again, long after that 
day on the beach is forgotten. 

You need no one to tell you how to 
make interesting movies of your family. 
No need to worry about properties, 
atmosphere, scenery. Your fishing trips, 
your sailing trips, your hikes and picnics 
++. Sports... are perfect home movie 


And when the films come back devel- 
oped... what a thrill! There are your 
children on your own silver screen, smil- 
ing, jumping, running, just as in real life. 


There’s the finest fun in all the world! 


material. Just take Ciné-Kodak along, 


press a lever and the picture is made, 


your vacation preserved for all time. 

For Ciné-Kodak is the simplest of home 
movie cameras. You look through a 
finder and press a lever. Exposed reels go 
off to the nearest Eastman processing sta- 
tion... and in a few days you have them 















* 
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back, ready to show in your Kodascope 
projector. No charge for developing; 
that’s included in the price of the film. 

Before you leave for your vacation this 
summer, let your Ciné-Kodak dealer dem- 
onstrate the Ciné-Kodak. He has typical 
reels actually nade with it. He'll gladly 
explain both camera and projector .. . 
show you Kodacolor, too, home movies 
in full color made as easily as black- 
and-white. 

See him, by all means. He has complete 
outfits... camera, projector, screen, every- 
thing ... for as little as $143. Eastman 
Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


SIMPLEST OF 
HOME MOVIE CAMERAS 
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Next 


ALGIERS 


African Paris ... 
Bab-Azoum..win- 
dowless houses .. 
secret streets.... 


MAJORCA 
Chopin’s love... 


SICILY 
Smouldering Etna 


VENICE 
Laughter, pigeons 
DUBROVNIK 
Majestic Kotor... 
CORFU 

Sung by Greek 
poets... 
ATHENS 

Parthenon's 

pillars... 
CONSTANTINOPLE 
Gleaming domes 


PALESTINE 
Bethlehem .... 
Dead Sea 

CAIRO 

Moonlit Nile... 
Karnak 


PARIS... LONDON 
and many others 


As low as $900 


73 DAYS 


fromNEW YORK 
next Feb. 3 


MEDITERRANEAN 





TIME 


wineer.. RAE LAX.. 


under the 
sun of ages 


E' 
es 











@ Make next winter your Mediterra- # 


5 cl CIES Be 


nean summer. Slip away from routine and slush, to Fay 
relax in the sunlit cradle of civilization. See new faces 


-.. Arab, Moor, Egyptian... customs born 3000 years 





ago. Hear the muezzin’s prayer call as it rang during 
the Crusades...And go on the yacht-like Empress of * 
France, transatlantic favorite. Service and cuisine on ; 
the New York-Paris scale. Hers is the Mediterranean 
cruise with a “Sth Ace”... Canadian Pacific’s one man- 
agement, ship and shore...the entrée of the world’s 


greatest travel system. Eighth season. Booklets, ship 





plans, from your own agent or any Canadian Pacific of- 


fice: New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, Montreal, 





and 30 other cities in the United States and Canada. 


a . 


* 


WORLD'S GREATEST 
TRAVEL SYSTEM 


anadian Paecifie. 
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Charges: Mr. Campbell’s men have 
been lax in not enforcing the letter of the 
Pharmacopoeia, one pound of ergot to one 
pint of extract; they have been lax in 
admitting to import filthy Russian ergot; 
the Russian extract contains obstetrically 
harmful adulterants; the Administration 
has, for improper reasons, been condoning 
the breaking of pure food laws by drug 
manufacturers. 

Rebuttal: Administrator Campbell 
proved that he had legal discretion to 
admit to the U. S. substandard crude drugs 
which could be processed to make a pure, 
safe product. He released such drugs 
only to those manufacturers who had 
proved to his Administration that they 
sincerely wished to sell only such pure, 
safe drugs. His staff inspected manufac- 
ture as frequently as they could. Congress 
did not supply him with sufficient money 
to hire the vast staff he really required 
for fool-proof supervision of all foods, 
drugs and insecticides.* He was obliged 
to compromise for expediency, to trust 
the manufacturers’ probity. The ergot 
extractors to whom he released substand- 
ard crude ergot were trustworthy. All the 
ergot extract which left the manufacturers 
was legally pure and obstetrically safe; but 
practically every extract of vegetable 
origin quickly deteriorates. Manufacturing 
druggists now date every bottle of their 
fluid extracts of ergot; retail druggists may 
not legally sell such extract after one year’s 
possession; doctors knowingly would not 
use it. 

Upshot: The Senatorial investigators 
disbanded quickly, Senator Burton Ken- 
dall Wheeler, most active inquisitor, sail- 
ing for Europe, without indicating whether 
or not they would make a report on this 
investigation of the Food, Drug & Insec- 
ticide Administration. Ifa report is made, 
the tenor of the final hearings last week 
indicated it will whitewash the U. S. ad- 
ministrators, as they always have been 
whitewashed since the official days of the 
late Dr. Harvey Washington Wiley (see 
p. 32), and it will recommend increased 
appropriation for Administration work. 
The Pharmacopoeia specifications for 
standard ergot extract may be changed. 
A committee has already started work on 
the eleventh decennial revision of the 
Pharmacopoeia. 

As to the safety of available ergot ex- 
tract, Senator-Dr. Royal S. Copeland, 
homeopath, reached this conclusion: “I 
have listened here for weeks... . I am 
forced to believe that there is no founda- 
tion to the charge that the Agriculture 
Department or somebody else has brought 
about a standard that is a menace to the 
motherhood of America.” 

Epilog by Importer Ambruster: “I am 
interested only in finding out the fact, 
and I am going to do it if it strips me of 
every penny I own and if it takes ten 
years.” . 


*Alluding to accusations which did not go be- 
fore the investigating committee, such as those 
raised by Stuart Chase and F. J. Schlink in their 
Your Money’s Worth and Dr. Wiley in his 
second last book The History of a Crime 
Against the Food Law. Specific charges: Fruits 
are dried by sulfur dioxide; maple sugar often 
contains 80% cane sugar; prunes often are 
glazed with glucose, a bacteria breeder; cider 
is often adulterated with benzoate of soda, as is 
catsup; jam may be made of low-grade fruit 
filled with gelatin and water; ice cream is some- 
times made ‘of starch and gelatin. 
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AKING last year as a whole, our through, 
fast trains were dependably on time. 


Being on time is, of course, important, yet it 
is only number 3 in the list of instructions 
to our engineers. 

Number 1 is safety. Number 2 is comfort to 
our passengers—no jolts or shakes» Number 3 
is being on time. Any engineer who slows down 
because of a fog or other conditions that might 
be dangerous receives praise—and not blame. 





Yet we make a very good on-time record. 

One day last year, however, train Number 
10 was a few minutes late. This letter tells 
why :— 

Late in the evening of December 13th, I was 

called by telephone to come to the hospital at 

Confluence, Pa., to operate on a young boy who 

had been accidentally shot through the abdomen. 

There was no train scheduled to stop at Brad- 

dock but through the efforts of your ticket agent 

he had No. 10 stop for me at Braddock and let 

me off at Confluence. The boy was operated on 

promptly and made a fine recovery. 


7. B. Smith, M. D. 


Had they known the circumstances, all the 
passengers on the train would have been glad 
to be a few minutes late in order to save the 
life of that boy. Most people are inherently 
fair and courteous. They like to be treated 


courteously; they like to travel in a gracious 
atmosphere. 
We try to create and maintain a gracious 


atmosphere on our trains—we 70,000 who 
operate the B & O. 





The Capito. LIMITED . 
and The NATIONAL LIMITED 
These trains between the East 


and the West have averaged 
96% on time through years of 


service. Yet you are seldom con- 


scious of undue speed. Our engi- 
neers try to start and stop their 
trains without jar or jolt, mak- 
ing it easy to read in the day- 





time and easy to sleep at night. 


BALTIMORE & OHIO 


70,000 OF US INVITE YOU TO RIDE ON OUR RAILROAD 











Are You Taking 


Advantage of 
Present Bond Yields? 


A YEAR AGO—The public was immersed in the stock 


market . . . High interest rates for call money strongly 
attracted the surplus funds of corporations and banks... 
Real estate and building activities employed large 
amounts of money... A peak volume of general business 
required extra operating capital. 

TODAY —The situation is reversed ...Interest rates, at 
home and abroad, are at their lowest level in years.. 
Money is gradually releasing itself from other channels 
and gathering for conservative investment . . . The outlets 


for surplus funds have narrowed perceptibly to bonds. 


This changed situation is not yet fully reflected in the 
bond market... Bond prices have not advanced substan- 
tially above the general level of 1929—the year of lowest 


average prices since 1925. 


To the further advantage of bond investors, commodity 
prices have sharply declined to the lowest point since 1916 
—hence, bond income is worth more in purchasing power. 

‘While it is always a good time to buy bonds, present 
market conditions are especially favorable to the bond 
investor... Outstanding values may be found, particularly 
among the sound, but less widely known issues, which are 
naturally slower to follow any major price trend... May 
we suggest issues to fit your requirements from our well- 
diversified list of current offerings ? 
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Representative Issues 
from Our 


Current Offering List 


FOR SHORT-TERM INVESTMENT 


State Line Generating Co. 54s 1930-31 
Hearst Publications, Inc. 614s 1931 
Fox Film Corporation 6s . 1931 


Public Service Co. of Northern Illinois 5s 1931-32 
Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co. 6s . 1932-33 
Average Yield about 5.42% 


FOR LONG-TERM INVESTMENT 


500 Fifth Avenue, Inc. (N.Y. City) on? 1949 
McKesson & Robbins, Inc. 5 4s : 1950 
Berlin City Electric Co. (Germany) 6s . 1955 
The Kansas Power & Light Co. 5s. 1957 
Penn Central Light & Power Co. 4s . 1977 

Average Yield about 5.9570 

FOR MARKETABILITY 
Middle West Utilities Co. 5s__. 1935 
Canadian National Railway Co. 44s 1938-43 
Insull Utility Inv., Inc. 5s 1949 
Cities Service Co. 5s . 1950 
Commonwealth Edison Co. (Chicago) 44s 1956 

Average Yield about 5.17 % 

FOR HIGH AVERAGE YIELD 

Hotel St. George (Brooklyn) 53;s . 1943 
American Service Company 6s 1944 
Chicago Herald & Examiner 6%s 1950 
Peabody Coal Co, 5s . » 12953 
Chicago North Shore & Mil. R. R. Co. 5%s 1956 


Average Yield about 6.91% 
FOR GENERAL DIVERSIFICATION 


Butler Brothers 5s . 1937-44 
Consumers Company (Chicago) 6s . 1946 
Iowa Southern Utilities Co. 6s 1950 
Metropolitan Water, Sewerage and 

Drainage Board (Sydney, Aus.) 514s 1950 


LaSalle-Wacker Building Corp.(Chicago)6s 1954 
Average Yield about 6.39% 


FOR TAX EXEMPTION 


Wichita, Kansas, School District 444s 1934-43 
Tacoma, Wash. 4%3s. 1935-38 
St. Paul, Minn. 4/s . 1935-50 


Texas, Levee Imp. 
1942-58 
1942-60 


City and — ot Dallas, 
Dist. 5 von 

RGaknennai' Cai > Ore. » 4X 
Average Yield about 4.48% 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
CHICAGO, 201 South La Salle Street 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL 


THE PROGRAM THAT DOES MORE THAN ENTERTAIN 


Every Wednesday evening you may increase your knowledge of sound 
investment by listening to the Old Counsellor on the Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
program. Broadcast over a Coast to Coast network of 38 stations asso- 
ciated with the National Broadcasting Co. Music by symphony orchestra. 
8 P.M. Eastern Standard Time 6 P.M. Mountain Standard Time 
7 P. M. Central Standard Time 5 P.M, Pacific Standard Time 


Daylight Saving Time—one hour later 


CITIES 


NEW YORK, 35 Wall Street 
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BUSINESS © FINANCE 





Midyear Situation 


“We need more faith in ourselves. 
Largely because of some decline in trade 
we have set about finding fault with nearly 
everybody and everything. Yet our gov- 
ernment, our physical properties and our 
industries have changed very little from 
a year or two ago, when people were fairly 
content.” 

With these words, Calvin Coolidge last 
week emerged from his long silence regard- 
ing Business Conditions. The statement 
began his new series of syndicated daily 
newspaper articles under the heading: 
“Calvin Coolidge Says:” (see p. 138). 
Bullish in the first, he waxed spiritual in 
the second, then practical in the third 
wherein he suggested that ‘a healthy 
commerce” would be created if all who 
can would pay their retail bills promptly, 
buy as much as they can. 

Yet even these comforting words from 
the Bull Market President could not dis- 
sipate the realization that “‘some decline 
in trade” is an understatement, that there 
are few signs of improvement. 

Opinions. Hardy indeed is the prophet 
who will be definite in his predictions for 
the immediate future. Bertie Charles 
Forbes, who stoutly maintains things have 
gone far enough, last week said July in- 
come can be reinvested now “with every 
confidence.”’ He predicted: “The turn of 
the year will mark the turning point.” 

Guaranty Trust Co. of New York in its 
survey wrote: “Recent developments do 
not brighten the outlook for a marked up- 
turn in the early future... . With few 
exceptions current reports continue to 
point to further recession in industrial 
output and trade volume.” 

U. S. Representative Louis T. McFad- 
den of Pennsylvania, vociferous chairman 
of the Banking & Currency Committee, 
made a dire prophecy of much lower price 
levels, even hinted at anarchy and revolu- 
tion, insinuated that vast machinations by 
a J. P. Morgan-directed group are to blame 
for everything. 

The Department of Agriculture, anxious 
to reduce wheat acreage, came out with a 
lengthy report of which the essence was: 
“While improvement is expected over the 
low level of prices in the past month, the 
present prospect is that world wheat prices 
during the next seven years will average 
appreciably lower than in the past seven 
years.” 

Earnings. While it was early for earn- 
ings statements to come forth in large 
volume, many predictions were made last 
week, 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. made 
an official estimate of $15,418,000 for the 
second quarter, exclusive of General Mo- 
tors dividends. This would compare to 
$17,347,000 for the same three months last 
year, 

General Motors was estimated as having 
earned $100,000,000 in the first six months 
against $151,860,000 last year. This was 
more than enough to cover the liberal 
dividend on its common stock. 

Packard, though reporting record sales, 
earned only half of the $14,675,000 it 
made during the first six months of 1929. 
Railroad Earnings will of course be 


much lower than during 1929, the first 74 
roads reporting for May showing a drop 
of 33.1% in income. 

Rare example of a depression-proof in- 
dustry was shown by reports that Ameri- 
can Chicle Co., gum-makers, would do as 
well as last year. 

Bank Clearings. Bradstreet’s summary 
showed bank clearings for the six months 
were off 16.9% in New York City, 14.9% 
for the U. S., 15.9% for Canada. 

Investors. A bullish item was a coh- 
firmation by U. S. Steel of the impression 
that odd-lot buying of good stocks con- 
tinues strongly. At the end of June, Steel 
had 5,557 more stockholders than at the 
end of the first quarter. Its roll of 129,626 
investors compares to 105,612 during 
the bull market a year ago.* 


———> 


Tom Thumb from Tennessee 
While many an old industry sagged last 
week under the steady pressure of depres- 
sion, a new one finished a phenomenal first 
half-year, looked forward to acceleration 
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GARNET CARTER 


“They scream 
groan!” 


during the next six months. Furnishing no 
basic commodity or luxury product, it 
helps supply the one U. S. demand which 
no depression can diminish—the demand 
for new amusements. 

Inventor of and apparently chief in- 
vestor in this new industry is Garnet Car- 
ter, the mild, easy-going, drawling owner 
of Fairyland Inn on Lookout Mountain, 
Tennessee. About a year ago Mr. Carter 
did what many a U. S. hosteler had done 
in the past—installed a miniature putting 
course on his lawns. Finding guests used 
this more than they did his $340,000 regu- 
lar course, he made improvements. Tun- 
nels, bunkers, miniature traps were added. 
Then he invented a putting green made of 
cotton seed hulls, sure to wear long and 
well. 


*No mention was made in Steel’s report as 
to whether or not Calvin Coolidge has _ re- 
purchased any of the 70 shares he sold in 
1928. 


. they laugh . . . they: 


Guests saw the course, paid Mr. Carter 
to build others in their home cities. The 
U. S. asked him to design one for a Dis- 
trict of Columbia park. At this point a 
great idea came to the Master of Fairy- 
land Inn. He patented his special greens, 
the name “Tom Thumb Golf.” Patents 
for his hollow log hazard and other features 
are pending. Tom Thumb Golf courses be- 
came his private property, to use as he 
would. And he used them shrewdly. A 
Mr. J. P. Young of Florida, land of many 
real estate schemes, joined with him and 
they started to organize. Regional districts 
were created in which were started manu- 
facturing and distributing companies for 
Tom Thumb Golf courses. 

Thus was inaugurated the newest U. S. 
industry, miniature golf. The Carter 
course consists of 18 holes, each from 26 
ft. to 50 ft. long. There are runways, small 
bunkers, hillets, passageways. Only a put- 
ter is used. The charge for playing is 
usually 35¢ in the daytime, 5o¢ by night. 

Any vacant lot of 60 ft. by 120 ft. or 
more will do for the Tom Thumb Golf 
course. The outfit costs $2,000, and an 
additional sum (more than $1,000) is re- 
quired for lighting, office and fence equip- 
ment. So far Mr. Carter has reaped roy- 
alties from about 5,000 courses, 150 of 
which were sold by the New York office 
alone during the past 60 days. Still slightly 
incredulous, he is amazed at the increasing 
backlog of unfilled orders. 

At present the Carter course seems to 
have a monopoly in the new industry. 
Any small gasoline station proprietor or 
owner of a vacant lot could lay out a put- 
ting course with only a caddy’s knowledge 
of the game. But Mr. Carter’s advertise- 
ments warn: “Patent No. 1,559,520 con- 
trols and protects the construction, main- 
tenance, sales and use of Putting Greens 
and Playing Surfaces of Cotton Seed Hulls 
or any comminuted flocculent vegetable 
material, either in a natural state or dyed 
to simulate grass, and with or without an 
admixture of binding substance.” 

Large scale advertising (THAR’S 
GOLD IN THEM THAR HILLS, 
STRANGER—MILLIONS WILL PLAY ) 
serves both to attract buyers and players. 
The eloquent Tom Thumb booklet ex- 
plains: “Passers-by see the course, they see 
people putting—they stop—they lean on 
the fence surrounding the course—they 
watch the ball as it travels toward the 
cup—they scream—they laugh .. . they 
are fascinated—they want to play—they 
do play . . . they laugh—they scream— 
they groan—at last they are playing golf.” 


; o-— 
Chrysler Week 


Opening their dividend envelopes last 
week, Chrysler Corp. stockholders found, 
in addition to a check a letter from Board 
Chairman Walter Percy Chrysler. He told 
how the company has been expanded and 
rounded out since the Dodge Bros. Inc. 
acquisition two years ago, said it is in a 
better competitive position than ever be- 
fore. Of the five points given to uphold 
this claim, most meaningless and general 
seemed Point No. 5: “A new basis of co- 
operation between management and em- 
ployes . . . marks a distinct step forward 
in common sense industrial relations.” 

A few days after the letter was mailed, 
however, came Chrysler news which made 
Point No. 5 a point indeed. The pay of 
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all salaried employes, “from Mr. Chrysler 
down,” was reduced 10%. 

Explaining this unusual and sweeping 
move, the company announced it to be 
“consistent with a retrenchment policy 
which the current depression in business 
demands. Labor has already contributed 
substantially and it was felt to be only 
fair that salaried employes should also 
bear some of the burden. The Chrysler 
organization is determined to operate its 
business on a profitable basis under what- 
ever conditions may exist.” To stockhold- 
ers who had seen Chrysler earnings for the 
first quarter dwindle 98% to a paltry 
$180,000, this last sentence made pleasant 
reading. 

While this was taking place in Detroit, 
a cloud of rumors continued to float 
about the bright tower of the Chrysler 
Building in Manhattan, world’s tallest 
man-made thing. It had been announced 
that the building is on a paying basis. By 
July 1, 72% of the space was leased. But 
it was common knowledge that Mr. 
Chrysler, like other Manhattan landlords, 
was having trouble finding tenants. Pass- 
ersby thought they saw signs of econo- 
mizing in the dimming of the building’s 
lobby lights at night and the failure of 
searchlights to play on the 1,046-ft. pin- 
nacle as advertised. Another seeming 
portent was a lien on the building filed 
by Architect William Van Alen to collect 
$725,000 of the $865,000 he claimed was 
due him. Most persistent and grave of 
all rumors was the story that Mr. Chrysler 
no longer held control of Chrysler Building 
Corp. (not connected with Chrysler 
Corp.). This gravest report Mr. Chrys- 





ler’s representatives stoutly denied. They 
pointed to a retraction they had obliged 
the New York Daily Mirror to print last 
summer after Colyumist Walter Winchell 
gossiped: “The big $13,000,000 Chrysler 
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WALTER P. CHRYSLER 
“Determined to operate . 
profitable basis.” 


. on a 


edifice at 42nd Street and Lexington Ave- 
nue, bought from Sen. Reynolds of Long 
Beach, L. I., has been taken away from 





W: solicit conservative margin 
accounts based on purchases of 
stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange. 
resources, and experience, devel- 
oped through forty-one years of 
service to traders and investors, 
are placed at the disposal of 
individuals having satisfactory 
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Walter Chrysler Money troubles.” 


Our facilities, 
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CHICAGO CLEVELAND 


PITTSBURGH 


They cited the fact that no newspaper had 
since printed any suggestion that Mr. 
Chrysler’s tower was slipping from his 
grasp. They promised a statement “quali- 
fying the fact of Mr. Chrysler’s owner- 
ship.” But weeks slipped past and no 
statement came out, Mr. Chrysler ap- 
parently being too preoccupied with that 
which makes him rich to worry about his 
monument. 





—¢ ——— 


Banking Week 

Notable in banking developments of 
last week were a deal, a rumor, a record. 

Deal. Unusual was the transaction by 
which a bond was established between 
Transamerica Corp., giant Giannini- 
founded holding company, and Union des 
Mines, large French industrial bank. Each 
gave the other a substantial but minority 
stock interest; officials of each will be in- 
vited to join the other. The deal will 
give Transamerica, which already controls 
Milan’s Banca d’America e d'Italia, associ- 
ation with the French electrical, metal, 
chemical and coal industries. 

Rumor. In anticipation of a repeal of 
branch-banking restrictions, two potent 
groups of Pittsburgh bankers were said 
last week to be sponging up many out-of- 
town banks. Through their Mellbank 
Corp., the Mellons were reported to be 
lining up at least 50 banks. Acting inde- 
pendently, the Hillman interests of the 
Peoples-Pittsburgh Trust Co. were said to 
have 25 banks in view. 

Record. Publishing its June 30 state- 
ment a few days later than most Manhat- 
tan banks, Chase National revealed figures 
of new _ record-smashing size, remains 
world’s largest bank. Total Chase re- 
sources came to $2,648,000,000; deposits 
were $2,065,000,000. National City re- 
mained second in Manhattan with re- 
sources Of $2,078,000,000; close behind 
was Guaranty Trust with $2,038,000,000. 

ee ee 


Socony-Vacuum Merger 


In 1909 Standard Oil Co. of New York 
sold 92% of the petroleum products used 
in New York and New England. Last year 
it sold Instead of gloomily con- 
templating this loss of dominance, last 
week Socony gladly told about it. The 
reason: to show the U. S. Government 
that oil conditions have vastly changed 
since the old Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey was dissolved in 1911, that Socony 
and Vacuum Oil Co., both units of the 
former trust, may now legally merge 

To prove that they may not merge, the 
Government last week summoned oil men 
great and small. 

Typical of the great men’s attitude was 
the testimony of Albert Clayton Woodman, 
president of Richfield Oil Corp. of New 
York, questioned by Assistant U. S. At- 
torney John Harlan Amen: 

Amen: Is your company influenced by 
the prices established by Socony? 

Woodman: We are not influenced by 
Socony any more than by half a dozen 
other companies. 

Amen: What company is dominant in 
the New York and New England field? 

Woodman: No one company is domi- 
nant. 

Far less unanimous than the great men 
were the small ones, engaged in retailing 
gasoline. Many of these, impressed by 
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ares. plumes of fire, deploy in proud legions, for they guard America’s Industrial Capital. 
Two hundred and ten great plants concentrate upon the automotive industry. 

Vork Amassing an annual volume of $202,000,000 worth of frames, bodies, castings, 
used forgings, parts and accessories, they feed the automobile, truck, tractor and airplane 
oe factories of the world. 

' we Yet automotive products represent but 18.5 per cent of the aggregate industrial 
eeiind output of Cleveland. 

go The balance of profit resulting from Cleveland's industry has depended upon the 
‘ocony smooth operation and expansion of the financial machinery of which Central 
odie United National Bank has long been a dominant part. 

re, the Intimate -association with every type of commercial activity enables Central 
il men United to bring special knowledge and seasoned strength to problems of executives. 
le was A wide diversity of interests assures a wise administration of the funds of an 
om industrious people. 
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TRI-UTILITIES CORPORATION 
AS « ¢ WATER 


« POWER @¢ 





NATURAL GAS— 
for the Industrial Southeast 


A great artery of steel— hundreds of miles in length 
and crossing three states —now links the vast natural 
gas resources of Louisiana with the important fuel- 
consuming centers of the Southeast. 


@ Southern Natural Gas Corporation’s recently com- 
pleted main pipe lines make natural gas available 
for the first time to Birmingham and Atlanta. This is 
the initial unit in a system which has for its logical 
market the entire Southeast. 


@ The system now in operation comprises nearly 900 
miles of pipe line. Construction now under way is ex- 
pected to increase the total to 1650 miles of lines by 
October of this year— reaching additional cities, and 
opening new markets in this rich territory. 


@ Investors in the securities of Tri-Utilities Corporation, 
which controls Southern Natural Gas Corporation, are 
ossured of a very substantial growth in earnings as a 
result of this important utility development. Latest in- 
teresting facts sent upon request. 
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The above record of 
growth in earnings is im- 
pressive to far-seeing in- 
vestors. In addition to these 
steadily mounting earnings, 
the corporation will derive 
substantial revenues from 
its ownership of controlling 
interest in the common 
stock of Southern Natural 
Gas Corporation—no rev- 
enues from which are in- 
cluded in the above chart. 


TRI-UTILITIES 
CORPORATION 


G.L. OHRSTROM & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


36 WALL STREET - NEW YORK CITY 


UPTOWN NEW YORK: 400 MADISON AVENUE 


BRANCHES IN TWENTY PRINCIPAL CITIES 














the fact that Socony usually is the first 
to change a price, felt sure it was domi- 
nant. Some stated that there was restraint 
of trade, that if they cut the price of 
gasoline no company would sell to them. 
Others testified no such fate would befall. 
Witness L. S. Hall, Gulf retailer in Con- 
cord, N. H., and the counsel for the de- 
fense went into a long discussion of Royal 
Dutch-Shell’s activities. Asked whether 
he did not know that Gulf Oil Corp. of 
Pennsylvania was perhaps second in size 
only to Royal Dutch-Shell, honest Wit- 
ness Hall replied, “I have no knowledge 
on the subject.” 

An important point revealed by another 
witness was that he had sold Socony and 
Vacuum products in competition. 

Thus, with confusing and contradictory 
testtmony, began what may be the most 
important corporate trial of the year. Only 
one point seems certain so far: that if 
Standard Oil of New York and Vacuum 
do merge, it will not be this year. 


. 


“Dust, Tacks, Nails” 

Indirectly a unit of Commonwealth & 
Southern Corp. is the $60,000,000 North- 
ern Ohio Power & Light Co. Its primary 
business is furnishing power but, as does 
many another power company, it also 
runs trolleys and busses. Last week the 
Akron, Kenmore & Barberton Bus Lines 
filed a $1,000,000 damage suit against 
Northern Ohio Power & Light, charging 
acts that would be most unusual in a com- 
pany of Northern Ohio’s size and prestige. 
The base of the suit was the charge that 
the power company conspired to have. an 
employe work for the bus lines, that this 
person “maliciously fomented trouble 
among the plaintiff's employes, placed 
quantities of carborundum dust and emery 
dust in the motors of various busses of 
the plaintiffs and put baking syrup in the 
oil pans, let air out of the tires of busses, 
placed tacks and nails in specially pre- 
pared molds at bus stops, all for the pur- 
pose of destroying plaintiff's equipment, 
interfering with their business, and dis- 
couraging plaintiffs so as to force them to 
sell their said competing business to 
Northern Ohio Power & Light at a grossly 
inadequate price.” 

To these charges of hexing the power 
company replied: “Ridiculous!” 


Fisher Strike 

In Flint, Mich., last fortnight State 
Troopers bashed striking employes of 
Fisher Body Division of General Motors 
Corp. with clubs, arrested 23 men and two 
women. The strikers said they were angry 
because of wage reductions. The company 
maintained that no reductions had been 
made or contemplated. According to the 
strike committee, men’s wages were cut on 
June 24 from $1 an hour to 40¢ and 50¢ 
an hour, women’s wages in the upholstery 
department from 65¢ to 75¢ an hour to 
$1.12 and $1.20 per day. According to 
the company, changes in design and con- 
struction had necessitated adjustments 
throughout the company’s payroll to keep 
the average daily earnings of each trade 
at the established level, but no changes 
had been made for the employes who 
walked out. 

After the holiday weekend, about half 
the strikers returned to work. 
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EOGRAPHICALLY domi 
nant, this manufacturing center of the 
West Coast stands on the median line 
of population of eleven Western 
states, between Canada and Mexico. 

Dominant in distributing facilities, 
this metropolitan Bay area; is the ter- 
minus of three great trans-continental 
railways; port of call for foreign, inter- 
coastal, coastwise and river steam- 
ships; center of a network of intra- 
state railroads and highways, afford- 
ing economical distribution to the en 
tire Western market. It is the termi 
nus of airway, express, and passenger 





SAN FRANCISCO METROPOLITAN BAY AREA... 


The Dominant Distributing 





lines. In addition it is the most ad- 
vantageous point from which to serve 
the great export markets bordering on 


the Pacific Ocean. 


For Industries — Power costs are 
low; natural gas at low rates is avail- 
able; unusually low labor turn-over 
due to large home ownership; all 
year working climate; waterfront and 
other acreage at low cost; wide vari 
ety and abundance of raw materials. 


If you would like to know more 
about the opportunities for industries 
here write: 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


P.G-E: 
General Office, 245 Market Street, San Francisco, California 


Serving 362 communities in Northern and Central California 
Send for a complimentary copy of “Outstanding Features of the P. G. and E.” 
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Cut Your Filing Time 








VERCROWDED, cumbersome, 

flat folders are time wasters. 
Most everybody realizes this, but 
many think that it simply can’t 
be helped. They accept the 
condition courageously, doing 
daily battle against it. 

Ask yourself these questions: 
Do I want to do away with over- 
crowding in the files? Do I want 
to be able to pull out any drawer 
and see all the index tabs? Do I 
want to cut my filing and finding 
time in half? 

Your answer is YES. Your 


question is HOW? 








FILE POCKETS 


will absolutely remedy all the trouble 
and inconvenience you thought were 
necessary. By the very simple principle 
of expansion, due to a bellows-like con- 
struction, they take care of papers as 
added. No adjust- 
ment by you. Just 
enjoyment of con- 
tainers that will rev- 
olutionize your filing 
system, without the 
least disturbance of 
your indexing meth- 
ods. 


Be_ skeptical—put it 
up tous. Clipand fill 
out the coupon below 
and we will send a 
trial ‘‘Vertex"’ Pocket 
without cost or obli- 
gation. (This offer is 
naturally limited to | 
those having or using | 
vertical files.) 

——— — — — CUT HERE—-—-- ——- — — 


_Please send me for trial in my files a free sample 
of the Bushnell Paperoid “VERTEX” File Pocket as 


described in July 14 Time. 
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Address . 


Name and Position of Person Inquiring. . 


Letter Size or Legal Size Desired? 


To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. N, 
13th and Wood Streets Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Summer Concerts 


Summer concert-goers, a more informal, 
comfortable, carefree throng than the 
wintertime concert public, last week began 
strolling of an evening to cool parks be- 
neath the July moon to hear fine music in 
the open air. Chief attractions were: 

Philadelphia. “An evening with one of 
the world’s most noted symphony orches- 
tras for cents,” was the sales-cry of 
backers of the Philadelphia Orchestra’s 
first season of summer concerts nightly in 
shady Robin Hood Dell, Fairmount Park. 
For 24 concerts tickets sold at $5. Besides 
Conducter Leopold Stokowski and Assist- 
ant Conductor Alexander Smallens, guest 
maestros will include Karl Krueger (also 
at the Hollywood Bowl) and Josef Alex- 
ander Pasternack. Albert Coates and 
Willem van Hoogstraten will alternate as 
conductors between Philadelphia and Man- 
hattan (see below). From Berlin will come 
Ernst Knoch, famed conductor of Wagner- 
ian music. 

Hollywood Bowl. Alfred Hertz, who 
conducted the first of the “Symphonies 
under the Stars” in 1922, led off the first 
week. Following him will be Karl Krueger, 
conductor of Seattle’s Symphony Orches- 
tra. Later to Hollywood will go the great 
Italians Bernardino Molinari and Pietro 
Cimini; and Enrique Fernandez Arbos of 
Madrid. Soloists include: Margaret Mat- 
zenauer, Elsa Alsen, Richard Crooks, 
Kathleen Parlow, Percy Grainger, Alfred 
Wallenstein. Ballet-arrangers: Mme AIl- 
bertina Rasch and famed Japanese dance- 
master Michio Ito. 

Manhattan. Second oldest of U. S. 
summer concert programs (13th season) is 
the Philharmonic-Symphony series held in 
Notable on the pro- 
“Launce- 


22 


gram of eight weeks will be the 


| lot’ symphony of Albert Coates, conductor 


of the London Symphony, which will be 
given its premiére under his baton. 
Composer Coates, whose one-act opera 
Samuel Pepys took musical Munich by 
storm last winter (TIME, Jan. 6), will con- 
duct during the fourth, fifth and sixth 
weeks; Conductor Willem van Hoog- 
straten of the Portland (Ore.) Symphony 
Orchestra, the first three and last two. 
First-nighters last week flocked to hear, 
not Wajner, not Strauss, not Tchaikovsky, 
though their names bulked large as old 
favorites, but 
cumulative, dynamic symphonic sensation, 
Bolero. 

Detroit. While Philadelphia, Holly- 
wood, and Manhattan were turning out for 
their summer’s opening concerts, Detroit’s 
Symphony Orchestra was well into its 
third week of playing. Under the baton 
of Victor Kolar, Conductor Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch’s able associate, the Detroit musi- 
cians drew large throngs to the “shell” 
stadium on famed Belle Isle. 


San Francisco. 


| phony Association fortnight ago began its 


fifth season of ten concerts, not in the 
open, but in the newly decorated Civic 
Auditorium. On the dais, baton striking 
swift designs in the air, was Conductor 
Bernardino Molinari. Boldly, brilliantly, 
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The Summer Sym- | 


Courage 
in Business 


All modern industrial and 
mercantile expansion depends 
upon Courage. It explains 
progress. It determines the 
limits of individual success. 
It is the physical expression 
of confidence and belief. 


Business moves forward only 
so far as it is led by men with 
the vision of new conditions, 
new ideas, new forces, new 
methods—and the courage 
to put them through. 


Companies lacking this lead- 
ership are left behind after 
every period of inflation. 
Courage is not governed by 
conditions; it controls con- 
ditions. It not only recog- 
nizes, but corrects, weak 
organization, backwardness, 
inefficiency. 


Courage is inspired by knowl- 
edge. Knowledge dispels fear. 
Exact knowledge of one’s bus- 
iness comes from the analysis 
of facts incident to sound 
planning, and from the fre- 
quent comparison of operat- 
ing results with a well-made 
Budget. Weaknesses and 
wastes are made apparent, 
and knowledge of better ways, 
with courage, eliminates 
them. 


ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 


AKRON GRAND RAPIDS PORTLAND, ME. 
ATLANTA HARTFORD PROVIDENCE 
BALTIMORE HOUSTON READING 
BIRMINGHAM HUNTINGTON, W.VA. RICHMOND 
BOSTON INDIANAPOLIS ROCHESTER 
BUFFALO JACKSON, MISS. ST. Louis 
CANTON KALAMAZOO ST. PAUL 
CHICAGO KANSAS CITY SAN ANTONIO 
CINCINNATI LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
CLEVELAND LOUISVILLE SEATTLE 
COLUMBUS MEMPHIS TAMPA 

DALLAS MIAMI TOLEDO 
DAVENPORT MILWAUKEE TULSA 

DAYTON MINNEAPOLIS WACO 

DENVER NEW ORLEANS WASHINGTON 
DETROIT NEW YORK WHEELING 

ERIE OMAHA WILMINGTON, DEL. 


FORT WAYNE 
FORT WORTH 


PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH 


WINSTON-SALEM 
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Kellogg 
Company 


Costly, nerve-destroying Noise has been banished from the general offices of this 


famous cereal plant by the use of Johns-Manville Sound-absorbing materials 


S a manufacturer of food it is essen- 
tial that the Kellogg Company 
operate a model plant. But there is 
more than this necessity behind the pro- 
gressive methods which provide the best 
possible working conditions for the 
more than 2,000 employees in the Battle 
Creek plant of this famous producer of 
cereals. 

The Kellogg management has wisely 
recognized that office noise is, in many 
ways, too costly to tolerate. Office 
workers must have alert minds. They 
must work with accuracy, and with 
reasonable speed. They are entitled to 
good health. Under the strain caused by 
ordinary office noise, errors are made, 
work is done slowly, in nearly all large 
offices absences due to illness are higher 
than need be. 


A Quiet Office is a Profitable 
Investment 


By installing Johns-Manville Sound- 
absorbing Treatment in its offices, the 
Kellogg Company has contributed di- 
rectly to the comfort and health of office 





Packing machinery on the floor above, together with the noise 
made by hundreds of employees checking in and out, formerly 
created an almost unendurable disturbance in this corner o 

the Kellogg plant. Johns-Manville Sound-absorbing Mate- 
rial applied to the ceiling has reduced this noise so that the 
telephone operators can now work in comfort, while it is 


bleasanter for everyone passing through. 


workers, and in doing so has made an 
investment which shows an ample return 
in improved office work: 

Practical experience and laboratory 
tests, alike, prove the harm and the cost- 
liness* of ordinary office noise. And the 
J-M method of noise control is scien- 
tifically correct — it does reduce costly 
noise. It is based on years of experience 
in the field of acoustics. With J-M 
Methods your office can be quieted with- 
out disturbing your regular routine. The 
materials are ordinarily applied to the 
ceilings, and not only do not interfere 
with decorative effects, but many times 
can be installed so as to actually improve 
office appearance. 


You Need Protection from Noise 


It will pay you to take stock of the noise 
situation in your office. Can you afford 
to exert needless energy in your daily 
work? Can you expect your associates 
to be at their best when they, too, are 
under constant and unnecessary nerve 
strain? From the viewpoint of health 
alone you need Johns-Manville Office- 
quieting Treatment in your office. When 
you consider the immediate improve- 
ment in work done, which office-quieting 
brings about, you will see still further ad- 
vantages in this modern office necessity. 
May we discuss your office with you 
in relation to noise control? We will 
gladly arrange to have a J-M Engineer 
call, without obligation on your part, to 
discuss the control of sound in any 
type of interior. 
inoncclice, fund that JM Other quieting routed twas 12% 
increase in the output of office machine operators. In another 


office the result was to cut errors 42% in a telephone operating 
room. An investment in quiet will pay you real dividends. 


ne i ; 
Me: 3 


has invested in QUIET "4s 








Here the noise of many office ma- 
chines and the activities of a busy 
staff are subdued to an undisturbing 
level because the ceiling has been 
covered with Johns-Manville 
Sound-absorbing Material. 


PES REE MET, SORT a) 


“Now—a model plant throughout” = © 







I have long felt that executives, 
while providing ideal working con- 
ditions in their factories, have often 
overlooked the comfort of office ke 
workers. The noise in the average ¥ 
office is sufficient to cause undue < 
fatigue on the part of those whose 
duties require mental effort. Johns- 
Manville Sound-absorbing Treat- 
ment has enabled us to reduce 
noise in our office to an undisturb- 
ing level, and we now feel that we 
have a model plant throughout. 









J-M Nashkote—the 
light, quickly applied, 
sound-absorbing mate- 
rial used in the offices 
of the Kellogg Co. 
There is a J-M Ma- 
terial EXACTLY 
suited to every sound- 
absorbing and every 
acoustical problem. 


ohns-Manville 


SOUND-ABSORBING AND 
OFFICE-QUIETING TREATMENT 


Address Johns-Manville, 292 Madison Ave., New York 


If Westof Rocky Mountains address San Francisco, Cal. 
Canadian address: Johns-Manville, Toronto, Canada 


This trade-mark is the stamp of quality on 
Built-up Roofings; Industrial Insulations; 
Packings; Asbestos and Asphalt Shingles; In- 
++ sulating Board; air-packed Home Insulation. 





Please send me free of charge the booklets checked 
0 J-M Sound-absorbing Treatment in Banks and 
Offices. O In Hospitals and Sanitariums. 0 In 
Churches. O In Restaurants and Cafeterias. 
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Are you geared to 
modern retail methods? 


Buying and selling are major wheels of the business 


machine. They must mesh. Is your selling geared to the 
modern retail practice of small stocks and quick fill-ins? 





BUSH DISTRIBUTION SERVICE 
gears selling plans to buying practice 


OR several hundred concerns Bush 
Distribution Service now gets goods 

to the metropolitan dealer when he 
wants them and in the quantities he 
needs, charging only for labor and space 
actually used. This reduces costs on ex- 
isting sales volume and greatly increases 
the potential volume. For many con- 
cerns that are actually manufacturing or 
assembling their products in NewYork, 
Bush provides all necessary facilities for 
spot production as well as spot stocks: 
economical and convenient water and 
rail transport, good light and layout, 
low cost power and insurance, and un- 
rivaled elevator and trucking service. 
So, if you sell in New York or hope 





to sell there, and if you manufacture or 
assemble merchandise there, or plan to 
do either—you can use Bush Terminal 





to reduce costs, to increase profits, and 
to add new volume. 

There are so many ways this service 
can be valuable that they cannot be 
enumerated here. Just how it will be 
valuable to you depends on your prod- | 
uct, your method of sale, your present | 
position in the New York market and | 
other markets. Give us that informa- 
tion when you write for a copy of 
“More Profits in New York” and we 
will describe the ways that Bush will 
gear your New York business to local 
buying practices. 


BUSH TERMINAL COMPANY 


Metropolitan facilities for 


Distribution . . 


Warehousing .. 


Manufacturing 


Executive Offices: 100 Broad St., Dept.E New York 


Steamship piers, railroad sidings, warehouses, truck depot and manufacturing lofts on New York Bay 








he led his musicians through the intricacies 
of the Don Giovanni overture, great 
Beethoven’s great Eroica, Dukas’ The 
Sorcerer's Apprentice, the prelude to Die 
Meistersinger. 
Grand Suburban Opera 

“I believe in decentralization in every- 
thing—in government, in business and in 
art. That is, to my mind, the best solution 
or prescription for living conditions which 
we face in this age. It is too much to ex- 
pect, in the rush and hurried life of today 
and the preoccupation which is attendant 
upon that life, that the bulk of the people 
who live in suburban communities will go 
home to dress after a busy day in New 
York and return again in the evening to 
attend concerts and operas and then rush 
off to make the last train home. 

“If we make art accessible to the peo- 
ple, the people will go after art. The vast 
numbers of people who live in the suburbs 
should have art accessible to them. They 
are particularly responsive to it because 
they live in surroundings which stimulate 
peace of mind, and peace of mind is one 
of the essentials for the enjoyment of art. 
. . . People who live in congested centres 
and have to fight their way through traffic, 
watch in hand, and have to stop constantly 
for traffic signals, cannot have the state of 
mind and of soul which is the best prepara- 
tion for the enjoyment of art... .” 

For these, his own reasons, Board Chair- 
man Otto Hermann Kahn announced last 
week plans to move cast, full orchestra, 
baggage and scenery of the Metropolitan 
Opera to Westchester County’s new $1,- 
000,000 recreation centre at White Plains, 
N. Y. on two Tuesday evenings next De- 
cember. The projected move, direct fruit 
of Chairman Kahn’s attendance at the 
centre’s dedication in May, may result in 
a regular Westchester season. It was in- 
timated that other suburban communities 
might be served by the Metropolitan when 
and if they become financially capable, 
theatrically equipped. 








Opera Films 

Wagner-worshiping Germans have long 
insisted that if and when the operas of 
their great Richard Wagner are “canned” 
in talking cinemas, it must be done under 
State supervision. There must be due re- 
spect, no garbled versions, no duplication. 
To prevent such contingencies an agree- 
ment was reached last week in Vienna be- 
tween the combined German State theatres 
of Prussia, Bavaria and Saxony, and the 
Vienna State Opera. Most important 
clause is that on non-duplication. To Ger- 
man film companies goes the exclusive 
right to produce Wagnerian opera; to 
Viennese, the rights to lighter productions, 
non-Wagnerian, such as Richard Strauss, 
Mozart, Rossini. 

The move was prompted by two events: 
1) the Prussian State Theatre’s purchase, 
in co-operation with famed Producer Max 
Reinhardt, of a large block of stock in 
German Tonfilm Co.; 2) negotiations be- 
tween the Vienna State Opera and the 
Austrian Selenophon Co. for the produc- 
tion of opera films. Since the audible 


cinema cannot be destroyed, Austrians and 
Germans alike believe it must be controlled 
to the greater glory of the great dead. 
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R. MIHM will probably surprise you by 
finding truck tire miles where you least 
thought they were... for instance, in the brakes. 
There he may find improper adjustment caus- 
ing hot drums, causing hot rims, which in turn 
may very easily cause a tire blow-out. 

Again in inspecting your equipment he may 
find improper wheel alignment, under-size rims, 
the wrong type wheels or many other mechanical 
factors that vitally affect the life of 
a tire... and jump up costs. 

In short, Mr. Mihm will prove that 
truck tire mileage is not entirely in 
the tire itself. He will determine the 
various operating factors which, as 
well as the quality of the tire, regulate 
the number of miles it will deliver. 

After checking each of these factors 
on the truck itself, he studies the con- 
ditions to be met; considers distances 
run; type and weight of load. In fact, 
Mr. Mihm makes a complete survey 
of the situation and forms his report 
and recommendations accordingly. 


Mr. Mihm is any Goodrich Dis- 


AVY DUTY 


Goodrich “2. 


another 
F. Goodrich Product 


2,000 Different Rubber Articles + Goodrich Silvertowns - 


4, 1930 TIME 





Drug Sundries . 





Mr. Mihm 


examines 
the brakes for 


added tire miles 
ae 


finds them 


tributor. He is located in every part of the 
country. He has a service station near you. But 
he is more than a Distributor. He is a Transpor- 
tation Engineer. For, in addition to selling 
Goodrich Heavy Duty Silvertowns... it is he who 
adjusts and controls the factors under which 
Goodrich Tires operate to the point of maxi- 
mum mileage at the lowest possible cost. 


The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, Estab- 
lished 1870, Akron, 
Ohio. Pacific Goodrich 
Rubber Co., Los An- 
geles, Calif. In Can- 
ada: Canadian Good- 
rich Co., Kitchener, 
Ont. 


BY UNDERSTANDING 
the mechanism of a truck or bus 
—particularly brakes, wheels, 
rims, alignment—the Goodrich 
Distributor is able to handle any 
tire problem intelligently. This, 
in combination with Goodrich 
quality, is the secret of his ability 
to lower truck and bus tire costs. 


Silvertowns 


Zippers + 


Soles « Heels . Hose + Belting - Packing . Molded Goods 
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Plant of the Contine ntal Can Company at Los Angeles. This 
is one of ten plants of this company in different parts of the 
nation in which Robertson Building Products have been used. 
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Here is an industry that has sought... 


and found. . . other fields to conquer. 


Things are going into cans today that no one thought of 


canning a few years ago. 


Research and deep thinking are opening up vistas of future 


markets that may rival the food industry as customers for cans. 


It is no accident that you find the H. H. Robertson Com- 
pany’s products in high favor in this up-and-coming field. 
In almost every division of business where vast future 


developments are envisioned . . . in the rayon industry... 
in aviation . . . in the automobile field . . . and in scores of 


others... you find the H. H. Robertson Company providing 
freedom from corrosion in “‘light-construction” buildings, 
providing scientific daylighting in any type of buildings, 
providing accurate, measured ventilation. 


If you have any problem in your buildings, write to the 


Robertson engineers for their suggestions. 


H. H. ROBERTSON COMPANY : PITTSBURGH 


Proeteneet 


Copyright 1930— 


Pittsburgh 
















H. H. Robertson Co. 


PEOPLE 


“Names make news.” Last week the 
following names made the following news: 





When Amy Johnson, England-to-Aus- 
tralia flyer (Time, June 2), arrived in 
Perth on her triumphal tour of Australia’s 
cities, a youth climbed aboard her motor 
from the cheering mob, tried to kiss her. 
She narrowed her eyes, drew back her 
hand, bloodied his nose. 


Hearing rumors that Sir Thomas John- 
stone Lipton was ill, would not be able 
to attend the America’s Cup races in 
September, the New York World cabled 
the tea tycoon, received the same day a 
reply: “Many thanks. . . . Glad to say I 
am feeling in excellent health and am quite 
willing to take on Jack Dempsey. 

Am looking forward with the gre: atest 
pleasure to another contest for the famous 
old mug and am confident the Shamrock 


will put up a good show.” 





George Herman (“Babe”) Ruth an- 
nounced that he would open in the autumn 
in Manhattan’s famed Times Square dis- 
trict “Babe Ruth’s Shop For Men, Inc.,” 
featuring hats & caps. Said he: “I have 
never aimed to be a dude but I admire 
a well-dressed man.” 

Anthony Herman Gerhard Fokker, 
technical chief of General Motors Corp.’s 
aviation division, visiting at Roosevelt 
Field, L. 1., ran across Miss Luba Phillips, 
a Russian pilot, the first woman he ever 
taught to fly. A reunion! They should 
have a fly together! Her monocoupe sport 
plane was on the sidelines. In they jumped 
with Designer Fokker at the controls, up 
and around they darted in joyful banks, 
slips, spins and curleycues, all beautifully 
executed, all less than 500 ft. from the 
ground. When they landed, a Depart- 
ment of Commerce inspector approached. 
“Where,” he asked, “is your license?” Mr. 
Fokker, designer & builder of some 40,000 
planes since 1911, possessor of license 
No. 3 of the Fédération Aéronautique 
Internationale, had no U. S. license. His 
fine for unlicensed stunting: $500. 

To Manhattan Rotarians, Actor Wil- 
liam DeWolf Hopper, 72, famed for his 
readings of “Casey at the Bat” and for 
having had six wives, gave this reason for 
his long life: “I never smoked and never 
drank until I was twelve years of age.” 


——_———- 





Canvassers for the Miami Civic Tourist 
Club solicited Alphonse (“Scarface 
Al”) Capone for a gift of $2,500 to swell 
a fund dedicated to community progress & 
betterment. News of the solicitation threw 
the club into a turmoil. President Clyde 
A. Epperson resigned; many board mem- 
bers followed his example. While this 
quarrel raged, a letter came from Capone's 
attorneys stating that no contribution 
would be forthcoming. 


Mrs. Florence Sheftel Bache, di- 


vorced wife (1925) of Financier Jules 
Semon Bache of Manhattan, window- 
shopping in Paris, paused to gaze at a 
display of stones in a jeweler’s show win- 
dow. Her gaze turned quickly to intent 


— ——— 
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scrutiny. She notified the police, soon re- 
covered nearly all of $160,000 worth of 
jewels which were stolen from her when, 
in 1928 at Biarritz, she was chloroformed 
while napping in her hotel room. 

i. 

Count Felix (“Sea-Devil”) von 
Luckner weighed anchor on his four- 
masted schooner Mopelia, set sail for a 
two-month cruise in the West Indies. 
Aboard were 46 small boys whose parents 
are paying $1,500 per boy to have the 
Count instil in their children “a love of 
the sea.”” Aboard also were talking cinema 
photographers, newsmen, feature writers, 
Countess von Luckner. Fire in the galley 
delayed the Mopelia’s start 24 hours. 

—»— 

Brother Joseph Dutton, 87, Trappist 
lay brother, Vermont-born Civil War vet- 
eran (private to captain in the 13th Wis- 
consin infantry), onetime Tennessee busi- 
nessman, left his priestly post at the leper 
settlement on Molokai Island, Hawaii, for 
the first time in 44 years, went by boat to 
Honolulu for eye treatment. Though bent 
with age and practically blind, brother 
Joseph planned to return to Molokai by 
airplane. Said he: “Everything goes like 
a whiz these days, doesn’t it? Just like 
a whiz. No, I regret nothing but the evil 
in the world and leprosy. A cure for that? 
I doubt it, doubt it very much.” 

icoitedlicadins 

Said Jesse Sweetser, onetime (1922) 
U. S. amateur golf champion: “Anyone 
who has spent as much time in locker 
rooms as I have knows that the roth hole 
nowadays has stymied many an otherwise 
promising golfer.” 


—_—_— 





The rickety  story-and-a-half farm- 
house in which was born John Davison 
Rockefeller was moved piece by piece 
from its foundation in Tioga county, 
N. Y., to Coney Island, New York fun 
park. Last year Mrs. Sarah S. Dennen, 
the owner, announced she would move 
the structure to Coney Island in one piece, 
movers to be trained by highway authori- 
ties lest their bridges be damaged. In dis- 
mantling the house workmen found “‘a lit- 
tle homespun vest for a child of four or 
five years, tucked deeply away in the cor- 
ner of a bedroom.” Mrs. Dennen turned 
it over to the Metropolitan Museum to 
determine its age. 

Asa Yoelson (“Al Jolson”), mammy- 
singer, went to Aqueduct (L. I.) racetrack, 





bet on three horses, came away with 
$68,900. 
“This is the life!” trilled buxom 


Marion Nevada Talley, onetime Metro- 
politan Opera soprano, as she plumped into 
the seat of a harvester combine and pre- 
pared to help bring in a wheat crop esti- 
mated at 200,000 bushels on her ranch at 
Colby, Kan.* 








~<O- 

Rev. Herman Rashke, clergym: in of 
Bremerhaven, Germany, arriving in the 
U. S., displayed a champagne bottle full 
of sea-water dipped up in mid-ocean, an- 
nounced he would baptize his nephew with 


it to symbolize the amity between Ger- 
many and the U. S. 


*Colby’s Chamber of Commerce 
to be: “Colby, The Taxless 
is: “Colby, 


motto used 
Town.” Now it 


The Home of Marion Talley.” 
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this order 
received? 











SAAS 


al 
OUNTLESS questions such as this 


that crop up during the average 
business day are quickly and accurately 
answered by the legible, printed record 


of an International ELECTROPRINT— 


the speediest, most easily operated time 


stamp on the market. 

It is provided with all the outstanding 
best features in modern time stamp con- 
struction—is completely automatic, elec- 
trically operated from either A.C. or 
D.C., and is equipped for remote control. 
It requires but a touch of the finger to 
record the time of receipt or dispatch of 
letters, telegrams, cables, orders, memos, 


and all other important business papers. 
So 





] weary wien 


[i a) 











An International representative is 
located in your vicinity. Ask him 
to tell you more about this modern 
aid to business progress. . « + 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 


MACHINES CORPORATION 


International Time Recorders and Electric Time Systems 
International Electric Tabulating and Accounting Machines 


Dayton Moneyweight Scales and Store Equipment 
CANADIAN DIVISION 


International Business Machines Co., Ltd. 
300 Campbell Ave., W. Toronto, 
Ont., Canada 


GENERAL OFFICES 


270 Broadway 
- New York, N. Y 


Offices and service stations in all the principal cities of the world 
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TREE SURGERY 


= Local Service 


Davey Tree Surgeons live and work 
in your vicinity. They are not sent 
from Ohio for your work—they are all 
thoroughly trained in Kent, Ohio, 
after being carefully selected; but they 
live near you and are available for 
large or small operations. Reasonable 
charges for working time only. Satis- 
factory service guaranteed. Please 
consult your telephone directory for 
address and ’phone number of nearest 
branch office in the following cities: 


BOSTON .. . SPRINGFIELD 
PITTSFIELD 
PROVIDENCE 
HARTFORD 
STAMFORD. .. WESTPORT 
NEW YORK CITY 
WHITE PLAINS 
PATCHOGUE, L. I. 
HEMPSTEAD, L. I. 

ALBANY .. . SYRACUSE 
ROCHESTER . .. BUFFALO 
TORONTO . .. MONTREAL 

ORANGE, N. J. 
RIDGEWOOD, N. J. 
PHILADELPHIA 
ADDINGHAM, PA. 
GERMANTOWN, PA. 
BALTIMORE . .. WASHINGTON 
PITTSBURGH 
CLEVELAND 
TOLEDO. . .COLUMBUS 
DAYTON ... CINCINNATI 
INDIANAPOLIS...LOUISVILLE 
PADUCAH, KY. 
GRAND RAPIDS 
DETROIT 
CHICAGO 
OCONOMOWOC, WIS. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
DES MOINES 
ST. LOUIS 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
TULSA, OKLA. 
NEW ORLEANS ... MEMPHIS 
NASHVILLE... ATLANTA 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., 
Inc.,Home Office, 481 City Bank Bldg. 
Kent, Ohio 
Martin L. Davey 
President and General Manager 
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JOHN DAVEY 
1846-1923 
Father of Tree Surgery 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 
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The New Pictures 


Holiday (Pathe). Manhattan cine- 
maddicts discovered with amazement last 
week that the witty, rich and velvet 
sophistication out of which Philip Barry 
fashioned the best comedy of the 1928-29 
theatrical season has not, in translation to 
the screen, been exchanged for the crude, 
stuffy plushes of Hollywood naiveté. Pre- 
senting the situation of a youth engaged 
to marry an heiress but unwilling to accept 
the pompous responsibilities of great 
wealth, the story and its spirit might easily 
have been suffered to lapse into the Poor 
Little Rich Girl stereotype. When Johnny 
Case, deserting Julia Seton simply so he 
can have a holiday, is followed to Paris by 
Julia’s little sister, a typical talkie dé- 
ncuement might have seemed inevitable. 

But the unusual happened and Holiday 
still elucidates, with some truth and not 
too much solemnity, a civilized predica- 
ment. Mary Astor is properly severe and 
gracious as Julia. Ann Harding, as her 
little sister Linda, is less mannered and 
more attractive than was Hope Williams 
on the stage. Robert Ames grins and 
frowns as Johnny Case. The whimsicality 
of Edward Everett Horton, impersonating 
Linda’s friend Nick Potter, sometimes 
threatens to grow stubborn, but he finds 
the proper gestures for Playwright Barry’s 
famed success-story monolog, “How I 
Invented the Bottle.” 

—? 

Swing High (Pathé) depends entirely 
upon a wide-spread conviction, the nurtur- 
ing of which the motion picture industry 
appears to regard as its most sacred duty, 
that circus sawdust is a powder of romance. 
Here a trapeze artist in a traveling circus 
becomes united, after vicissitudes and 
theme songs, with the protagonist in a 
medicine show. A distinguished cast in- 
cluding Helen Twelvetrees, Chester Conk- 
lin, Ben Turpin and Stepin Fetchit are 
involved in the itinerant sentimentalities. 
The villain is the ringmaster and has a 
mustachio. 





The Unholy Three (Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer). When released as a silent 
picture in 1923, this film had a quality of 
strained and macabre horror which: was 
largely dependent on the fact that none of 
the participants in its gruesome goings-on 
was able to make himself heard. No voice, 
it was well understood, could be so whee- 
dling as the voice which one imagined 
would be used by Mrs. O’Grady, the keeper 
of a petshop, who was really a man and the 
leader of a band of thieves. Her grandson, 
whom customers observed cuddled up in 
a perambulator, was really a sly and 
wicked midget. It was unpleasant to 
imagine the shrill, false pipe in which such 
a monstrosity might have whispered to 
his cronies. 

As a talkie, The Unholy Three is less 
hair-raising because its sounds have be- 
come explicit. Lon Chaney still imperson- 
ates Professor Echo, a ventriloquist in a 
carnival who, when he turns thief, capital- 
izes his talents to make dumb parrots talk, 
to visit complaining purchasers in the 
guise of a muddled old lady while making 
notes for robbery. Later, when his associ- 


ates have committed a murder, Echo takes 
the witness stand as Mrs. O’Grady to save 
a youth unjustly accused of a crime com- 
mitted by Echo’s partners. Harry Earles, 
sucking a cigar, appears again in the 
amazingly sinister role of the murderous 
midget. Lila Lee sobs convincingly as 
Echo’s girl. Lon Chaney, speaking as 
ventriloquist, parrot, old lady or Echo, is 
as successful in disguising his vocal cords 
as he has always been in distorting his 
appearance. Best sound: the break in 
Mrs. O’Grady’s voice which leads a sus- 
picious lawyer to suspect her true charac- 
ter, whisk off her wig. 


Lon Chaney’s mother was Emma Ken- 
nedy, the daughter of a distinguished 


Coloradoan. She married a good-natured 


- 

















Lon CHANEY 


Four voices hurt his throat. 


Irish barber who, like herself, was deaf & 
dumb. Lon, the second of four normal 
children, left school at the age of nine to 
take care of her. He could make his 
mother understand him by contorting his 
face into significant expressions. At 13 
he went to work as a guide to tourists on 
Pike’s Peak. Later he was carpet-layer, 
stage hand, vaudevillist. He married his 
singing and dancing partner; their son is 
a lawyer in Hollywood. 

Chaney’s first cinema job, obtained at 
once for the asking, was riding horses in 
a Western. After The Hunchback of 
Notre Dame he was regarded as an expert 
at disguises, wrote an article on make-up 
for Encyclopedia Britannica. A ventrilo- 
quist in vaudeville, he capitalizes this abil- 
ity in The Unholy Three. He ascertained 
he could best imitate a female voice not in 
falsetto but by speaking quietly and enun- 
ciating carefully. Last of the great stars to 
make a talkie (except Chaplin, who still 
swears he will never talk), Lon Chaney ex- 
plained his reluctance by saying that 
speech would limit his disguises, make it 
impossible for him to wear part of his 
make-up in his mouth. Last week Chaney 
was visiting a Manhattan hospital twice 
daily for throat treatment. 
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MISCELLANY 


“Time brings all things.” 








Pigeon 

In Baltimore, John Butz waited for his 
prize-winning homing pigeon Antwerp to 
come home from St. Paul, Minn. Four 
days overdue, faithful Antwerp walked in, 
denuded of his feathers by a storm and 
with a painful case of sore feet. 

—o— 

Theft 

In Seattle, Mr. & Mrs. Lloyd Burns 
delayed their honeymoon while police 
searched for the thief who stole the bride- 
groom’s wooden leg. 


~ 


—© 





Divorce 


In Mason City, Iowa, Mrs. Eugene | 
Larson, getting fatter, sued for divorce. | 


Said she: ““My husband made it a rule to 
kiss me every time I lost a pound and 
strike me whenever I gained a pound.” 

In Provo, Utah (hometown of Senator 
Reed Smoot), Mr. & Mrs. Francis M. 
Barney celebrated their golden wedding, 
felicitated each other on their 14 married 
children. Mr. Barney further signalized 


the occasion by getting drunk, choking | 
and threatening to kill Mrs. Barney. She | 


sued for divorce. 





Missionary 

In Buffalo, Floyd Metcalf, 24, arrested 
for bootlegging, told the judge that he was 
trying to make enough money to become 
a missionary. 


Baker 

At Niagara Falls, George E. Stathakis, 
Buffalo baker, wrapped himself in a pneu- 
matic mattress, got into a steel & oak bar- 
rel, slid over the Horseshoe Falls. Next 
day his body was recovered. 


> 





Chiseler 


In Bedford, Pa., Russell Lybarger, 18, | 


chiseled at a Civil War bomb which the 
Lybargers used as a doorstop. The bomb 
exploded, mangled Russell Lybarger’s 
hand. 
Sitter 

In Evanston, Ill., Walter E. Bushman, 
a small man, appeared at the police sta- 
tion, asked several policemen to come 
home with him and persuade his 230-lb. 
wife to get off the top of his trunk so he 
could open and pack it, leave her. 


—_©>——_- 


Ballgame 


In Brooklyn, Samuel Kennison, 20, and 
Anthony Retmanski, 18, were playing 


baseball on opposite sides. When an argu- | 


ment started, Ballplayer Kennison ran to 
a hotdog stand, seized a fork, returned, 
stuck it in Ballplayer Retmanski’s ear. 
Then, pursued by Retmanski’s teammates, 
he jumped into the East River, remained 
there until a detective promised him im- 


munity from the crowd if he would emerge | 


and be arrested. 
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Executives 





—particularly for those who seek better 
service and lower costs 


The new “SF” Sani-Dri was placed on the market a trifle more than a 
year ago... It immediately established a higher, finer standard of wash- 
room drying service, for it was a perfected product with many mechanical 
betterments that made drying easier, speedier and more pleasant. 

The complete story of the drying service 
rendered by this modern “SF” Model — its 
beneficial effect on the skin—its speedy, more 
thorough “dry” and its many desirable features 
is told in this new 





that every user appreciates 
booklet, “The Airway to Efficiency” ... a 
booklet which tells how you may save 60% to 
90% of your present towel costs—yet provide 
a faster, more efficient drying service. 

The executive who scrutinizes costs and who 
believes that worth-while economies should be 
effected without sacrificing service or efficiency, 
is invited to write for a copy of this new book. 

ELECTRICAL DIVISION 


CHICAGO HARDWARE 
FOUNDRY CoO. 


North Chicago, Illinois 
Electrical Division, T-7-14-30 
CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY CO., 
North Chicago, Illinois 
Please send me a copy of your new book, ““The Airway 
to Efficiency.” 
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AERONAUTICS 








Aeronautical Radio Inc. 
(See front cover) 

The faster and stronger airplanes be- 
come, the further they can fly and the 
heavier the weather they can endure, the 
more obviously necessary to them becomes 
Radio. It was not insignificant that the 
first plane to cross the Atlantic westward 
on a nonstop flight from one airport to 
another, found its way through Newfound- 
land fogs and magnetic disturbances al- 
most entirely by radio. The Bremen, 
only plane preceding the Southern Cross, 
had no radio and was lucky to strike land 
where it did at Greenley Island. 

Communication between plane and 
ground is a task which has been absorbing 
the best efforts of government and com- 
mercial aeronautics men, their main prob- 
lem having been to build durable trans- 
mitters light enough. Success was bril- 
liantly demonstrated to laymen last week 
when Capt. Lewis A. Yancey and Radio- 
man Zeh Bouck communicated for an hour 
by their airplane radio in Buenos Aires, 
with the New York Times office 5,838 mi. 
away. 

Radio has been the basic feature of 
most recent aids to avigation—range-find- 
ers, compasses, fog “eyes” and the like. 

Early to recognize aviation’s depend- 
ence upon communication, the aeronautics 
bureau of the Department of Commerce 
has required two-way radio equipment on 
all transport ships engaged in interstate 
passenger traffic. The Government pro- 
vides radio beacons and weather broad- 
casts. But means for two-way conver- 
sations must be supplied by the transport 
lines themselves. 

The individual transport companies had 
not gone far in their experimentaiion and 
practice when the need for co-ordination 
became evident. There was costiy dupli- 
cation of ground equipment and _ labor. 
There was a variety of practices which 
threatened to confound the interstate flyer 
of the future. Moreover, a central ad- 
ministrator was needed to conserve the 
few frequency channels assigned by the 
Federal Radio Commission to air transport 
operators. 

Out of these needs has now grown Aero- 
nautical Radio Inc., a nonprofit company 
supported by the airlines to administer 
their radio operations much as (for profit) 
Radio Corp. serves U. S. steamships and 
Marconi serves British steamships. At 
the head of Aeronautical Radio Inc. is an 
able engineering son of an able engineering 
father: Herbert Clark Hoover Jr., 26. 

Young Mr. Hoover began tinkering with 
radio sets when he was 14. Never ceasing 
to be his hobby, radio became his career. 
He studied it at Stanford University, kept 
abreast of its progress during his graduate 
years at Harvard. After making a survey 
of aviation economics under a fellowship 
of the Daniel Guggenheim Fund, he per- 
ceived and took radio work for his own 
cross section of the air industry. 

A year and one-half ago Engineer Hoo- 
ver Jr. was engaged by Western Air Ex- 
press to set up its communications system. 
Starting with three small stations between 
Salt Lake City and Los Angeles, he now 
directs a network of 27 stations spread 


over western U. S., guiding radio-equipped 
planes along 15,000 mi. of airways. His 
staff numbers 75 engineers, researchers, 
operators, maintenance men. On his ad- 
vice, Western Air bought $200,000 worth 














> S| 
International 
GEORGE HEARST 
Planes for sale, planes for hire. 
(See col. 3) 
of airplane radio equipment. From com- 


munications chief he was last month pro- 
moted to chief engineer of the company 
(TIME, June 23). 

Although he enjoys flying and his work 
requires much of it, Engineer Hoover Jr. 
is essentially a radioman. Not all his 
flights have ended happily. Once a trail- 
ing antenna fouled a telegraph wire, 
spilled his plane on its nose. 

He works hard from 8:30 to 5:30. 
usually at the Western Air field at Al- 
hambra, Calif., sometimes at the company 
headquarters in Los Angeles where he 
shares an office with two others. His fel- 
lows like him for his affability, attribute 
his apparent diffidence to his partial deaf- 
ness. He drives a Chrysler car to and from 
Pasadena, where he lives with his wife, the 
former Margaret Watson, and their three 
children. A facile writer, he types his own 
copy for Aero Digest, for which he is radio 
editor and a monthly contributor. 

As its president, Engineer Hoover Jr. 
will serve Aeronautical Radio Inc. in ad- 
visory capacity. The bulk of the work 
falls to Executive Vice President Paul 
Goldsborough, formerly vice president of 
Universal Aviation Corp., with headquar- 
ters in Washington. Other officers: Thorp 
Hiscock of Boeing Air Transport, vice 
president; H. C. Leuteritz of Pan Ameri- 
can Airways, secretary-treasurer. 

Represented in the company are West- 
ern Air, Boeing, American Airways (all 
Aviation Corp. transport lines). Pan- 
American and Curtiss-Wright have. agreed 
to participate. National Air Transport, 
T. A. T., Safeway, and Eastern Air Trans- 
port are expected to join soon. 

Each line leases its ground equipment 
to Aeronautical Radio Inc. for operation 


At important junctions like Chicago, 
Tulsa, Kansas City, the ground stations 
now maintained by the several lines con- 
verging there, will be merged into union 
stations. 

ai 


Hearst Aircrafts Ltd. 


Another son of another able California 
father made himself heard in the aero- 
nautics world last week. George Hearst, 
in the San Francisco Examiner (which he 
helps run for his father), announced him- 
self president and treasurer of Hearst 
Aircrafts Ltd., to sell planes, operate taxi 
& freight service, give flying lessons. 

———————— 
Northern Passage 


London and Winnipeg are separated by 
twelve days travel. But a straight line 
drawn from North Scotland to Winnipeg 
passes across the middle of Greenland, 
through the Faroe Islands and Iceland— 
nowhere over more than 300 mi. of water. 
That is why a party of scientists and air- 
men (of only 23 years average age) 
sailed last week from England for the 
Faroe Islands in Sir Ernest Shackleton’s 
historic ship Quest. As the British arctic 
air route expedition, commanded by H. G. 
Watkins, the group will remain until 
autumn of 1931, amassing weather data, 
exploring the ice cap of Greenland, making 
aerial surveys of the east coast of Green- 
land and into the far North—all for the 
purpose of linking England and her Do- 
minion by a direct flying route. From 
Greenland west, the Canadian Govern- 
ment will conduct surveys over the wilds 
of Baffin Land. 

Aware is the expedition of the ob- 
stacles to such a route, worst of which are 
on the Canadian side, where perilous 
Hudson Bay fogs and shifting pack ice 
beset the air traveler. (No one has ever 
flown from Greenland across the Davis 
Strait to Baffin Land.) It is recalled that 
in 1924 the U. S. Army round-the-world 
flyers required 19 days to pierce the fogs 
between Keland and Frederiksdal, on the 
south coast of Greenland; and that last 
summer Capt. A. Ahrenberg finally aban- 
doned an attempted Sweden-to-New York 
flight after taking a month between Sweden 
and Greenland. 


Racing Gasbags 


Fifteen hydrogen balloons rode a south- 
erly breeze out of Houston, Tex. last 
week to race for two of the three places 
on the U. S. Team in the Gordon Bennett 
International Balloon Race in September.* 
Carried east by the shifting wind, ten of 
the bags were downed by storms near 
Texarkana, Ark. Two, the Aero-Digesi 
piloted by S. T. Moore and Lieut. W. O. 
Eareckson, and United Van Service with 
pilots George Hineman and Milford Vanik, 
had the unpleasant experience of being 
shot at by woolly-wild Texas and Arkansas 
farmers. Last to land, three days after 
the start, was the Goodyear Zeppelin, 
piloted by R. J. Blair and F. A. Trotter, 
near Greensburg, Ky. with the winning 
distance of 850 mi. Second: City of Detroit 
(700 mi.); third: United Van Service (685 
mi.), landing at Russellville and Kirk- 
mansville, Ky., respectively. 


*W. T. Van Orman, winner of the 1929 In- 
ternational Race, automatically becomes a mem- 
ber of the 1930 team. 
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Flights & Flyers 


Spartans Triumphant. True to their 
boast, John and Kenneth Hunter were 
still flying their Stinson monoplane City 
of Chicago on July 4, the 23rd day after 
their takeoff from Chicago’s Sky Harbor 
airport (Trme, July 7). Then a clogged 
screen cut their engine’s oil supply. Ken- 
neth tried to remove it for cleaning but 
the oil spurted out. They had to land— 
with a new endurance caus of 553 hr. 
41 min. 30 sec., more than 133 Wy better 
than the previous mark. Followed the 
frenzied aftermath, no less dizzying to the 
humble family from Sparta, Ill. than had 
been the three-week ordeal. With their 
brothers Walter and Albert of the re- 
fueling plane, and Sister Irene who had 
cooked for them, and their 62-year-old 
mother, Mrs. Ida Hunter, the flyers were 
whisked to a roof-bungalow atop the 
Hotel Sherman, there to blink at unac- 
customed splendor, to listen dazedly to 
the bickerings of a half-dozen self-or- 
dained managers, to rehearse a few lines 
for their week’s vaudeville engagement, 
to try and reckon their rewards. Having 
reduced their expectations from $200,000 
to half that sum, the Hunter family last 
week could count about $25,500 in hand: 
from an oil company, $10,000; radio, 
$7,000; field gate receipts, $5,000; vaude- 
ville, $2,000; instrument makers, $1,500. 

King’s Cup. Some 20,000 persons 
crowded about Hanworth aerodrome near 
London last week, waiting to cheer the 
winner of the King’s Cup race around 
England. Most expected to see famed 
Flight Lieut. H. R. D. Waghorn, last 
year’s Schneider Cup winner, or Squadron 
Leader A. H. Orlebar, speed record holder, 
drop out of the sky ahead of the other 87 
planes. Others hoped to salute Prince 
George’s Hawk Moth, 
Wales’s Tomtit, as winner of their father’s 
trophy.* 

Instead, flying enthusiasts found them- 
selves, for the second time in a month, 
paying homage to a woman. Miss Wini- 
fred S. Brown, 26, daughter of a 
Manchester butcher, won the 750-mi. 
free-for-all handicap, took her place on a 
popular pedestal beside Amy Johnson, 
London-to-Australia flyer (Time, June 
2). Betting odds against Miss Brown were 
49-to-1. In her AvroAvian biplane she 
started 14th, pulled up to seventh at Bris- 
tol, third at Manchester, disposed of Wag- 
horn and Orlebar on her way to Newcastle. 
Her average speed was 102 m. p. h. 


Right of Way. With his wife and small 
daughter, one John E. Lamb of Cleveland 
was driving along a clear road near Canan- 
daigua, N. Y. on his way to Manhattan. 
Without warning an airplane dropped 
from the sky a short distance ahead, 
landed on the paved highway, taxied 
toward the Lamb car, its wings barring the 
way. Driver Lamb swung into a ditch 
to escape a collision, damaged his car 
though not himself & family. The airplane 
pilot, en route from Boston to Chicago, 
had made a forced “deadstick” landing 
for lack of fuel. He obtained some at a 
nearby gasoline station, taxied to a field, 
flew away, leaving the shocked, shaken | 
Lambs to extricate their car, repair it. 





*Their royal highnesses entered their planes 


. | 
or the Prince of 











but did not fly in them. 





— and he named it 


“LOCKHEED MOUNTAIN” 


Captain W ilkins—pioneer explorer of 
both the Arctic and Antarctic by air 
—and the Lockheed plane which he 
used in his history-making polar flights 





DETROIT AIRCRAFT 


wit = HEED 





It stands at the bottom of the world, 
majestic and perennially snow-covered 
_..Captain Sir George Hubert Wilkins 
was the first man ever to sight this 
Antarctic peak and he named it 

“Lockheed Mountain”—in honor of the 
ship from which he discovered it. 


Captain Wilkins chose a Lockheed for 
his polar expeditions by air because he 
knew “it was the finest ship available.” 
He flew it over the top of the world on 
a 2,200-mile non-stop flight from Point 
Barrow, Alaska, to Spitzbergen. Later 
he took it, as one of two Lockheeds, to 
the Antarctic. 


Captain Wilkins’ Lockheeds were flown 
on wheels, skis and pontoons—in tem- 
peratures which ranged from 110 
degrees above zero to 54 degrees below ! 
And today Captain Wilkins’ original 
Lockheed, the second ever built, is still 
in active service ! 


The record of Captain Wilkins’ ship 
conclusively proves the stamina, safety 
—and the speed—that are built into 
every Lockheed. 


rknit AIRCRAFT 


FORT AND CAMPAU STREETS, DETROIT 


CHANIN BLDG., NEW YORK 


LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
EASTMAN AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
RYAN AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
INCORPORATED 
INCORPORATED 
PARKS AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


AIRCRAFT PARTS CO., 
PARKS AIR COLLEGE, 


:: ROOSEVELT BLDG., LOS ANGELES 


BLACKBURN AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
AIRCRAFT DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 
MARINE AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
GROSSE ILE AIRPORT, INCORPORATED 
GLIDERS, INCORPORATED 
DETROIT AIRCRAFT EXPORT CORP. 
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the chart... 


HE seven seas provide mariners with 
many thrilling tales that make young 
listeners long to have taken part in them. 
To every buyer of paper, Caslon Bond 
offers a business story as interesting as any 
saga of the sea. It tells how economic fac- 
tors were able to produce a new value in 
bond paper, and shows you how to make 
personal use of this value. 


Caslon Bond is a watermarked paper 
that serves equally well for letterheads, 
office forms, or advertising folders. It takes 
printing and typewriting cleanly, and gives 
your message distinctive appearance. Your 
printer can supply sample sheets in white 
and twelve brilliant colors. 

If you buy office stationery, send for 
“The Chart of Bond Paper Value.” This 
book gives the whole story, and like the 
charts of the sea, will carry you past the 
reefs in purchasing bond paper. 





THE MUNISING PAPER COMPANY 


This book gives specimens MUNISING, MICHIGAN 


and samples. Your letter- 
head and the coupon will 
bring a free copy. 


- 
‘>. 
= 


if, Be The Munising Paper Company 
j Dept. 206, Munising, Michigan 

Please send “The Chart of Bond Paper Value’’ to the address shown on 
the attached letterhead. 


) 147) 
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Valu 
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| ANIMALS 


| poate riche 


Bull Dive 


| A young, high-bred Holstein bull, en 
| route from Pennsylvania to Porto Rico 
| (object: paternity), arrived last week on 
the Staten Island shore of New York 
Harbor in a big strong crate on a motor 
truck. The truck went aboard the ferry- 
boat Nassau. The motion of the ferry 
excited the bull. It hooked at the crate’s 
slats, then hurled its 1,200 lbs. against the 
end boards, burst through, charged the 
truck driver and the ferry’s brass-buttoned 
mate. All passengers and the mate fled to 
the top deck, leaving the bull snorting and 
plunging below. Came a crash of glass 
| and a mighty splash—the animal diving 
| through a window into the choppy harbor. 
| The Nassau blew her siren. Police boats 
and a tug swarmed around. Ropes and 
advice were thrown to the swimming bull, 
who submerged when capture seemed near, 
to come up snorting, blowing and swim- 
ming further away. After one such dis- 
appearance the pursuers gave the animal 
up, thought it had drowned. 

Hours later, a fisherman inbound off 
Sea Gate, some seven miles from the bull’s 
dive, beheld a horned creature swimming 
out to sea with the tide. The fisherman 
| approached, threw an anchor rope, caught 

and towed the beast, still belligerent, to 

shallow water at Coney Island. To get 
| the animal into an S. P. C. A. ambulance 
required two ropes, 18 policemen. 
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Porcupine War 

The fat, waddling, brown-black-&- 
yellowish-white, bead-eyed, strong-toothed, 
sharp-quilled porcupine of the West 
(erethizon epixanthum) has been pro- 
tected for years for the same reason that 
porcupines are protected in the North and 
East: it is the one animal of the forest 
| which man, lost in the woods without a 

firearm, could be sure of killing to escape 
starvation. 
Largest of North American terrestrial 
| rodents, the porcupine is, however, a 
highly destructive emergency food supply 
to have wandering unmolested through the 
land. It is a voracious vegetarian, not at 
all fastidious. Besides all manner of plants, 
| buds and the inner barks of trees, it will 
gnaw at men’s cabins, canoes and food 
containers, especially where any salty sup- 
plies have been stored. 

The U. S. Biological Survey has now 
| declared war on the western porcupine. 
| It has issued a leaflet describing methods 
for killing porcupines, by shooting or poi- 
soning with a 16-to-1 salt-strychnine mix- 
ture (placed where cattle will not get it). 

Western porcupines migrate slowly, de- 
liberately in the spring from their dens 
| in the mountain lava cliffs to the valley 
farms, returning in the autumn. It is dur- 
ing these travels that they gnaw the butts 
of pine trees great and small. In some 
sections a huntsman would have no trouble 
killing 50 per day. Foolish is the hunts- 
man who takes with him a dog. But for 
himself he need not worry. Legend to the 
contrary, porcupines cannot shoot or throw 
their quills. Only those get stuck who try 
| to pinch or pat a porcupine. 
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Pedagogs Admonished 

During its 1928 investigation of the 
propaganda activities of public utility 
companies, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion discovered that some enterprising 
utilitarians had been giving fat sums of 
money to professors and institutions of 
learning for lectures and reports praising 
private ownership of utilities and discour- 
aging government ownership (TIME, July 
16, 1928). In some instances the utili- 
tarians even got their case written into 
school textbooks. Last week the Ameri- 
can Association of University Professors 
took an official stand on such matters by 
issuing a report from its Committee on 
Ethics, prepared by Professor Edwin 
Robert Anderson Seligman of Columbia. 

Findings: ‘Very few cases are noted of 
alleged impropriety on the part of regular 
instructors in the academic departments 
{of institutions] or of teachers of eco- 
nomics in the schools of business or else- 
where. . . . In clmost every case of al- 
leged improper activity the individual in 
question was either a subordinate instruc- 
tor or connected with the extension de- 
partment or with some technical day or 
night school. ... Certain instructors, 
while beyond doubt absolutely honest 
themselves, were lacking in the tact that 
was necessary or perhaps in an apprecia- 
tion of the gravity of the situation. Other 
instructors were obviously naive enough 
not fully to comprehend what it was their 
employers desired.” 

Recommendations: Pedagogs were ad- 
monished to take no retainer in future 
“from private persons in any controversial 
case involving questions of public policy.’”* 
Educational institutions were cautioned 
against sanctioning such research except in 
cases where the fee is granted “in lump 
sums, and not in the shape of periodical 
renewals.” 

In conclusion, the report said: “The 
university professor must be like a judge. 
. .. Higher education and scientific re- 
search must evoke in the public mind the 
same confidence as does the system of 
justice. If the belief in the integrity of 
either is weakened, a mortal blow has 
been struck.” 

_—— ¢—— 


N. E. A. at Columbus 


The population of Columbus, Ohio last 
week swelled temporarily from 286,000 to 
298,000 by the National Education Asso- 
ciation’s 68th annual convention, best at- 
tended meeting in N. E. A. history. Old 
and new were the pedagogical problems 
and practices discussed and resolved upon. 

Radio Television. Dr. William Chan- 
dler Bagley of Columbia Teachers College 
felt that radio and television “may work 
profound changes in education that will 
enable the best of teachers to reach all 
pupils of the country in their school 





*But no pedagog violates professional ethics 
by accepting other side jobs from private con- 
cerns. Dr. Karl Taylor Compton, lately of 
Princeton, now president of M. I. T. used to 
do research work for General Electric Co. 
President William Elgin Wickenden of Case 
School of Applied Science worked for the per- 
sonnel department of Bell Telephone Co. while 
of ee A 











Only 10 other cities in the United States have a daily newspaper with 
as large a circulation as The Des Moines Register and Tribune. These 
cities are: New York, Chicago, Boston, Detroit, Cleveland, Philadelphia, 
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Des Moines population & 
160,000 


Des Moines Rubs Elbows with 


no other Sizeable City 


Des Moines is over 100 miles from another city of 
50,000 population. Motor cars and improved highways 
make it the retail shopping center for the greater part of 
Iowa. Des Moines’ largest department store has active 
charge accounts in every Iowa county. The larger retail 
stores feature free delivery service to any point in the 
state, 


A few years ago Iowa was a mud roads state—there 
were only a few short paved or surfaced roads. Today 
Iowa has 2,317 miles of modern concrete highway and 
In 1930 the 
state is adding 1,000 miles of concrete paving—the most 
extensive paving program of any state this year. Paved 


3,136 miles of all weather gravel roads. 


roads are rapidly making the rural sections of Iowa 
urban. 


Paved or all weather gravel roads completed or under 
construction connect all of the 98 county seat towns 
with Des Moines. 


Des Moines newspapers circulate throughout Iowa. 
In the center two-thirds of the state two out of every 
three families, rural as well as urban, read The Des 
Moines Register and Tribune—circulation 
240,000 Daily and 200,000 Sunday. 


Des Moines 
Register and Tribune 


exceeds 


Baltimore, Kansas City, Pittsburgh and St. Louis. 





Indicates cities of 50,000 
to 85,000 population 
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A New Marlboro Contest for Amateur Copy Writers 


Can YOU Write us a 
50-Word Advertisement? 


IXTY thousand of America’s picked penmen en- 

tered the distinguished handwriting contest that 

made famous “Marlboro, a cigarette for those who 
can afford 20 cents for the best”! 


Now we want the keenest amateur copy writers 
in America to help us put over our new Ivory Tips. 


How shall we get across 


Read These to the most people in the 
fewest words the merits 


IVORY TIPS of Ivory Tip and the 


reason why of the over- 
Absolutely tasteless and : 














odorless even when burn- night success of this new 

ing. style cigarette? 

Dry smoke—no saliva. : 

Water and grease-proof. PRIZES 

Protect chapped or roug- You won't get rich on the 

ed lips. prizes. But there are lots 

No need to moisten lips of them—so everybody 

to prevent sticking. has a chance. 

Give every Marlboro its : 

own “holder”— new and lst Prize *%100° 

clean. 

Prevent torn skin and 2nd Prize $25 

possible infection. 4 

Packed tips down—by 3rd Prize $15 

machinery — untouched . 

by human hands. 4th Prize $10 
Inli i . 

Unlike any other material —and 96 Library pack- 

so utilized, “Ivory” is de- : 

signed solely for cigarette ages of 100 IVORY 

tips and made constantly TIPPED Marlboros for 


fresh for Marlboro smok- 
ers. 


all who come within the 
first 100 to top the list. 





E SUGGEST, of course, that you buy yourself a 

package of Marlboros before w riting about them. 
Also that you read the Ivory “Tips” in the column 
above. But there are no entrance requirements. No 
rules. Noconditions. We cannot undertake to return 
suggestions or enter any cor! responde nce whatever. 
There will be no fees or payments beyond the prizes. In 
case of tie, prizes are duplicated. We » hope to publish 


winners— if good enough—for public comparison. 








oT over 50 words, please. and Lee Brown, of Moser & 

Rough layout, ifyoulike. Not Cotins, Brown & Lyon, Inc. j 
necessary. Judges, R. M. Ellis, Contest closes August 15th, 1930. 
L. B. McKitterick and M. J. Sheri- Send in your entry at once. Please 


dan, of Philip Morris & Co., K. address “Copy Contest B ”, Marl- 
M. Goode, advertising consultant, boro, 119 Fifth Ave., New York. 


MARLBORO 


Created by Philip Morris 
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rooms.” Those pedagogs who are not fit- 
ted for broadcasting work need not fear 
unemployment thought Dr. Bagley, for 
they will still be necessary as disciplin- 


| arians. Of the danger of radio monop- 


olies, warned Chairman Ira_ Ellsworth 
Robinson of the Federal Radio Commis- 


| sion: “The doctrine of free speech must 
| be preserved. The use of the air for all 


and not merely for a few must be pro- 


| tected. The average man has the natural 


right to speak over the air as well as listen 
to others.” 

Liquor, Nicotine. Every year the 
N. E. A. wholeheartedly endorses Prohi- 


| bition. This year an amendment was 


added recommending the dissemination of 
Prohibition propaganda in the classroom. 
But the suggestion of Philosopher John 


| Dewey that the association go on record 


either for or against classroom discussion 
of current political topics—among them, 
the Tariff—was pigeonholed pending ‘ex- 
haustive consideration.” A resolution was 
passed condemning ‘‘the fraudulent adver- 
tising of certain manufacturers in their 
effort to foster cigaret smoking,” and com- 
mending for school use “selected period- 
icals which do not carry tobacco adver- 
tising.” 

Internationalism was considered a 
good thing by one & all. Director Paul L. 
Dengler of the Austro-American Institute 
of Education opined: “A new rhythm of 
life is being initiated. The up and down 
of this rhythm does not mean man against 
man any more, but man against the uni- 
verse. . . . Even America could not rest 
untouched if in the case of war it were to 
resolve to withdraw from world affairs 
and form a blessed island.” Chairman 
Augustus Orloff Thomas of the Foreign 
Relations Committee of the N. E. A. sug- 
gested that the German indemnities due 
the U. S. ($143,000,000) might be used 
for international scholarships as were the 
Boxer indemnities in 1908. Miss Clare 
Soper of London, international secretary 
of the New Education Fellowship, thought 
that “the international attitude is a mat- 
ter of contagion, not of teaching. The 
teacher must have some degree of world- 
consciousness. .. .”” 

Adult Education. So that a child’s 
cultural development shall not be limited 
to the classroom and “to lessen the num- 
ber of the individuals who die mentally 
and spiritually at the time in their lives 
when they should be the most productive,” 
Lewis R. Alderman of the U. S. Bureau 
of Education agitated for more night 
schools for grown-ups. “Today,” said 
he, “there are from 15,000,000 to 20,000,- 
ooo adults in the country functionally 
illiterate. .. . Tests in the World War 
showed that fully one-fourth of the men 
examined could not read a newspaper or 
write a letter.” 

Uncle Sam’s Wife. Of the part of 
women teachers in U. S. education, said 
Representative Ruth Bryan Owen of 
Florida: “It has always been women who 


| have trained boys and girls for service. . . . 
| Home and school have always been the 


places where the true side of political 
service has been taught. ... It would 
do no harm if Uncle Sam had a wife.” 
One-Hour Week. The present 50-hour 
week formerly was too hours. Each year 
the working week is reduced by one half- 
hour. Editor Joy Elmer Morgan of the 
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Journal of the National Education Associ- 
ation predicted that by 1960 there would 
be but five four-hour workdays, some day 
a one-hour working week. 

Elected president of the N. E. A. was 
Willis Anderson Sutton, since 1921 super- 
intendent of the Atlanta, Ga. public 
schools. Because he believes that “bad 
boys are ill boys,” Atlanta now has the 
best rating for school health superintend- 
ence of any U. S. city of its size. 

Plantation raised, immutably a Geor- 
gian, like all Atlantans he is proud of the 
prowess of Golfer Robert Tyre Jones Jr., 
prouder still that he once persuaded Golfer 
Jones to continue studying Latin at Tech- 
nical High School. The legend: Golfer 
Jones, 14, réfused to recite his Latin 
lessons, was invited to “talk it over” with 
Teacher Sutton. After discussing golf for 
15 min., said Golfer Jones: “My father 
tells me that if I go to school I’ve got to 
take the full course, including Latin.” 

Teacher Sutton: “Well, if your father 
has such a notion I guess I had better 
talk to him. I rather hate to though, for 
he must be an unreasonable sort.” 

Golfer Jones: “What do you mean?” 

Teacher Sutton: “The fact that he’s a 
grown man and that he doesn’t know as 
much as you, a 14-year-old boy, about 
what you ought to be studying makes me 
rather dread talking to him.” 

Golfer Jones: “Vl take the Latin.” 

Outlining the aims of his N. E. A. ad- 
ministration, President Sutton said he 
would try to popularize the taxation which 
supports public schools, would “seek to 
show education to business people in the 
light of an investment, not a cost... . 
The level of economic gain in any country 
is the level of intelligence. Education and 
culture create the demands that business 
and industry satisfy.” 


o— 


Vassar, Cost What She May 


Increasingly has the policy of a “pay-as- 
you-go” education found favor among 
eastern private colleges. Among institu- 
tions which have recently raised or will 
soon raise their tuitions are: Yale, Prince- 
ton, Bryn Mawr, M. I. T. Added to this 
list last week was Vassar. Effective in 
1931, parents of Vassar girls will pay 
$1,200 a year for their daughters’ tuition 
and living expenses at Poughkeepsie, an 
increase of $200. Town girls will be 
charged a tuition fee of $500. Trustees 
explained that the college’s additional in- 
come will relieve “the strain on overbur- 
dened endowments,” “pay better salaries to 
teachers, maintain the institution’s physi- 
cal property. In justification of their 
move, the Trustees pointed out that Vas- 
sar’s clientele had suffered nothing from 
the last tuition increase (1925). They 
cited the words of Founder Matthew Vas- 
sar: “I go for the best means, cost what 
they may, and corresponding prices in 
return.” 
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Chicago Dictionary 


Etymologists are always willing to de- 
bate whether or not there is such a thing 
asa U. S. Language. One way of proving 
that American English is distinct from 
English English is to cite the vast number 
of words which have meanings and phil- 
ological derivations peculiar to the U. S. 
Last week the University of Chicago an- 


Professor Sir William 
1go1 joint-editor of the 


nounced that 
Craigie, since 


Oxford English Dictionary, had half- | 


finished a compendium of such words, his 
Chicago American Dictionary, “the first 
historical dictionary of the American 
tongue.” The task has already occupied 
him for four years. Professor Craigie, a 
thorough believer in the autonomy of 
Americanisms,* points out that “Ameri- 
can inventiveness, coupled with the strange 
and rich conditions which faced pioneers 
on the frontier, have brought forth, in 
three centuries of American independence, 
changes in language comparable to the 
Elizabethan period in England.” 

By examining all available American 
publications and documents issued since 
the 17th Century, Professor Craigie and 
his corps of graduate students have culled 
Over 400,000 quotations in which English 
words and phrases are used for the first 
time in a uniquely American sense. Among 











Keystone 


Sir WILLIAM CRAIGIE 


He tracked down “ante,” “apple-jack,” 
“backwoods.” 


the state papers of Virginia was discov- 
ered, for example, a letter from a frontiers- 
man in 1746 asking for permission to form 
a militia company for protection against 
the Indians. In this communication occurs 
the original usage of the word “back- 
woods.” The list of Americanisms and 
the dates upon which they first attained 
their peculiar U. S. connotation, reported 
Professor Craigie, “already forms a basis 
on which a dictionary could be compiled 
which would present a fair conspectus of 
the history of American English.” Sam- 
ples: 

A (as a mark for classwork), 1897. 

Affiliate (to unite politically), 1852. 

Angel-cake, 1897. 

Anglophobia, 1793. 

Ante (poker term), 1853. 

Anti-saloon, 1888, 

Apple-jack, 1840. 

Assist (baseball term), 18qr. 

Early Americanisms will be gratefully 
received by Professor Craigie at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


according to Professor 
occurred first in the Pennsylvania 


* “Americanism,” 
Craigie, 


Gazette in 1797. 
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What are the 


ENEMIES 


to 


STOCK MARKET 
SUCCESS? 


Reap the answer to this ques- 
tion and get a score more valu- 
able pointers on “Why You 
Win or Lose”’ in the stock mar- 
ket in a series of articles which 
began in the June 23rd issue of 


BARRON'S 


The National Financial Weekly 


This series, written by Fred C. 
Kelly, a successful author and 
speculator, shows how others 
may do as he has —take profits 
from Wall Street. An unusually 
clear and penetrating analysis of 
the psychology of speculation 
is given in these articles. They 
present a point of view on stock 
market movements that has 
been neglected, for the greater 
part, both by speculators and 
financial writers. There are many 


unexpected conclusions that 
run counter to popular opinion. 


You can profit from the defi- 
nite suggestions and long list 
of common market blunders 


pointed out in these articles. 


On sale at news stands at 25c 
a copy... If you have missed 
the issue of June 23rd ask your 
news dealer to get it, or write 


BARRON'S 


The National Financial Weekly 
44 Broad Street, New York City 
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Condition of the Pope 


More than a week after the general 
public heard on excellent authority that 
His Holiness Pius XI was bravely ignoring 
prostatic discomfort to complete his Jubi- 
lee Year festivals, hattings and canoniza- 
tions (Time, July 7), L’Osservatore 
Romano, official Vatican newspaper, em- 
phatically announced: 


“We are authorized to declare most 
categorically that in these alleged details 
there is nothing, absolutely nothing true 
or even approximately true. We say that 
also because, as everybody has been sure 
to ascertain in the past few days, the Holy 
Father has not taken great care of himself 
or limited his daily activities, we wish no 
one to feel apprehensive over such ap- 
parently dangerous disregard of medical 
advice, which, as a matter of fact, never 
existed, and thank Heaven, never had 
reason to exist.” 








LE MOMENT 


{THE 


When you cannot get a taxi and 


must walk home from the “Bal 
Masqué” (fancy dress party) . . keep 


up your esprit (pronounced esprit). 


be nonchalant .. . 


LIGHT A 
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YEN 
PRONOUNCED 


DISCRIMINATING 
© P. Lorillard Co, 


AWFUL 


MURAD 


PERFECT BY 
SMOKERS 


Certainly during the tedious hours spent 
canonizing ten new saints last week His 
Holiness exhibited none ef the physical 
distress so evident at the canonization of 
two new saints the week before. But his 
long Jubilee Year has certainly been most 
tiring. During it he received, besides 
hundreds of small visitations and indi- 
vidual audiences, 543 pilgrimages with 
some 126,900 members—3,175 from the 
U. S. and Canada, 600 from Latin Amer- 
ica, 78,290 from Italy, 44,143 from the 
rest of Europe, 562 from Africa, 152 from 
Asia. His household, by stressing his need 
for rest, discourages additional pilgrimages 
this summer. A last group whom he re- 
ceived was composed of Vatican officials, 
employes and servants who presented him 
with a portrait of his brother, the late 
Count Fermo Ratti (Time, Jan. 13). 

Final decoration of the Jubilee Year 
was the secret election of five new 
cardinals: 


SOLENNEL 


MOMENT ] 
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Most Rev. Sebastiano Leme da Silveira 
Cintra, 48, archbishop of Rio de Janeiro. 

Rt. Rev. Achille Liénart, 46, Bishop 
of Lille, France. 

Most Rev. Raffaello Carlo Rossi, 54, 
titular archbishop of Thessalonica, asses- 
sor of the Consistorial Congregation. 

Rt. Rev. Giulio Serafini, 62, titular 
bishop of Lampsacus, secretary of the 
Sacred Congregation of the Council. 

Most Rev. Francesco Marchetti-Selvag- 
giani, 58, titular archbishop of Seleucia 
in Isauria, secretary of the Sacred Congre- 
gation for the Propagation of Faith. 
Cardinal Marchetti-Selvaggiani several 
years ago served with the Pontifical dele- 
gation at Washington. 

At the secret consistory Pius XI de- 
livered an allocution. Since the recent 
Lateran treaties between the Vatican and 
the Italian Government, which assured 
non-Catholics equal freedom with Roman 
Catholics to worship, Protestants, particu- 
larly U. S. Methodists and Baptists, have 
vigorously pushed their creeds in Italy. 
Said His Holiness to his Cardinals: ‘‘[To 
counteract] the proselytizing Protestant 
effort which from 1870 onward has never 
ceased its work of corrosion and gain, but 
pursues it with increasing persistence,” 
the number of Catholic parish churches in 
Rome and its suburbs must be increased. 
“We could never have expected these 
forms of worship to receive such treatment 
as to seem not only tolerated in theory 
and admitted in practice, but favored as 
well in no small way, affording the op- 
portunity of which this regrettable prosely- 
tism cannot fail to take advantage.’’* 


ee 


Zionists (cont. ) 

Zionism gave the long distance tele- 
phone operators at Chatham, Mass., an 
unusual amount of switchboard plugging 
last week. Justice Louis Dembitz Bran- 
deis of the U. S. Supreme Court had just 
established himself in his summer home 
there, on the eve of the Zionist Organiza- 
tion of America’s convention in Cleve- 
land. The delegates at Cleveland were 
pondering and discussing his offer to re- 
turn to active Zionism with his cohorts 
if the current régime headed by Louis 
Lipsky were ousted (Time, July 7). 

As Cleveland pondered, Justice Bran- 
deis surprised the convention with this 
conciliatory message: 

“Added years make it impossible for me 
to assume now the official responsibilities 
of leadership as I did prior to 1921, but I 
am ready now, as then, to serve the cause. 
Necessarily the service to be rendered 
must be limited in scope to advising from 
time to time when requested on questions 
of major policy. Such service I am now 
rendering through Mr. [Felix M.] War- 
burg to the Jewish Agency.+ Such service 
I can render also to the Z. O. A. In my 
opinion, it will be far more effective 
if rendered to an administration formed 
on the general lines of [my] memoran- 
TT ads 

This change of front—from ultimatum 


*Of Italy’s 43,000,000 population, at least 
95% are Catholics, less than one-third of 1% 
Protestants. 

+Formed last year by Zionists and non- 
Zionists, to consolidate all efforts for the up- 
building of the Jewish National Home in Pales- 
tine. 
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to suggestion—caused the lengthy tele- 
phonings to Chatham. If holding the 
telephone receiver for long periods dis- 
comforted Justice Brandeis, he probably 
did not mind. For out of the calls re- 
sulted a compromise largely in his own 
terms and a régime which will guide 
U. S. Zionism until the next convention. 

Henceforth, provided no organization 
quarrels intervene, Zionist affairs in the 
U. S. will be controlled by 18 chiefs— 
twelve of them Brandeis-ites, six of them 
Lipsky-ites. Assisting them will be an ex- 
ecutive committee of 40 (divided equally 
between the Brandeis and Lipsky factions) 
and a national advisory council of 150 
(100 elected by the convention, 50 chosen 
by the Brandeis group). The 18 chiefs: 

Brandeis-ites 


Jacob de Haas, Mrs. Edward Jacobs, 


Manhattan Manhattan 
Julian William Mack, Abraham Tulin, 

Manhattan - Manhattan 
Samuel J. Rosensohn, Emanuel Neumann, 

Manhattan Manhattan 


Robert Szold, 
Manhattan 
Stephen Samuel Wise, 
Manhattan 
Israel Brodie, 
Baltimore 
Lipsky-ites 
James G. Heller, 
Cincinnati 
William M. Lewis, 
Philadelphia 
Nelson Ruttenberg, 
Manhattan 


Louis Israel Newman, 
San Francisco 

Abba Hillel Silver, 
Cleveland 

Nathan Ratnoff, 
Manhattan 


Louis Lipsky, 
Manhattan 

Abraham Goldberg, 
The Bronx 

Morris Rothenberg, 
Manhattan 








European Colloquies 


This summer has become a notable one 
for Christian colloquies in Europe. Last 
week the International Congregational 
Council met at Bournemouth, pleasure re- 
sort on the English Channel, for its fifth 
decennial meeting. In London bishops of 
and affiliated with the Church of Eng- 
land assembled for their month-long 
seventh decennial Lambeth conference. 


Last week Pope Pius XI ended his jubilee | 


year (see p. 58), which included the 


Eucharistic Congress at Carthage (Time, | 


May 19). Last month Lutherans began 
at Augsburg, Germany, a whole summer’s 
celebration of the Augsburg Confession’s 
400th anniversary. (Time, June 30.) 

Forthcoming are: World’s Christian En- 
deavor Union at Berlin; World Student 
Christian Federation Executive Commit- 
tee at Waldenburg, Silesia; World Alli- 
ance for International Friendship at Miir- 
ren, Switzerland; World Conference for 
International Peace Through Religion Ex- 
ecutive Committee at Berne, Switzerland; 
World Conference on Faith & Order Con- 
tinuation Committee at Miirren, Switzer- 
land; International Christian Social Insti- 
tute at Mirren; Universal Christian 
Conference on Life & Work Continuation 
Committee at Vevey, Switzerland; cele- 
bration of the gooth anniversary of St. 
Olaf, Patron Saint of Norway, throughout 
Norway. The Neo-Christian Theoso- 
phists are now assembling at Ommen, 
Holland, to hear their sage J.* Krish- 
hamurti, just arrived there. 

At Bournemouth, David Lloyd George, 
onetime Prime Minister of Great Britain, 
said: “Let us have brotherhood. It is 
only the Christian churches that can do 
it.” Said Dr. John Daniel Jones of 

*J. is for Jiddu, Indian locality where he was 
born “30 or 35 years ago.” 








EQUAL TO 
our output of 6lectric Gn ergy [ 


EW, if any, industries have enjoyed the rapidity of 

development along sound business lines that the natural 
gas industry has experienced within recent years. The natural 
gas output of the United States in 1929 was about 21 times 
that of 1922. It was equivalent to 527 billion kilowatt hours 
of electricity as usable energy, or almost six times the produc- 
tion of electric current in this country in the same year. 
Except for the electric light and power industry, the rate of 
growth, measured by both consumption and capital invested, 
has been practically without precedent. 


The enlarged Appalachian Group of eight natural gas com- 
panies is fortunate in the location of its properties in the 
midst of both supply and demand, making distribution most 
economical. These companies have gas leases or certain gas 
rights in more than 600,000 acres in Ohio, Kentucky, West 
Virginia and Texas, and favorable long term contracts for the 
purchase of gas in the vast fields of Louisiana and Oklahoma. 
Existing pipe-lines and those under construction or projected 
(including distributing and gathering lines) total 843 miles, 
making adequate provision for demand from present and 
future markets. Through the pipe-lines of important public 
utility and industrial customers of the Appalachian companies, 
markets are also being extended. 


Our publication “Appalachiana” contains timely information on 
the natural gas industry and the securities of this system. Your 
name will be placed on the regular mailing list upon request. 


Appalachian Gas Corporation 


46 Cedar Street 





New York 
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IMPORTED FROM LONDON 






Distilled especially for the American market. Bae to ol 
Matchless for flavor. Preferred by European con- Building and 
noisseurs since 1630. Made in century old dis- Wetlisletier 
tilleries by old world craftsmen. For summer try Bridge 
this: Use tall lemonade glass, 1/3 Holloway's Lon- yee 






don Dry, teaspoon Nuyens’ Grenadine, lime or 
lemon, cracked ice, fill glass with charged water. 


For Sale by all good Grocers and Delicatessens. 
If They Cannot Supply You Write Direct. imported by 
B. DORF & CO. Inc., 350 W. 31st St., N.Y. 



















1. Unusual Reprints... 
2. Unexpurgated Volumes 
3. Private Presses... . 
4. Curiosa and Esoterica 
5. Limited Editions... . 
6. Foreign Translations 


‘Send for descriptive catalogues 


THE PANURGE PRESS 
149 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 









now uppermost! 


_ Very few direct answers to this 
question are to be found. Yet, 
it is one every investor would 
like answered . . . directly... 
sensibly . . . with reasons. 


. We shall be glad to mail, to 
any investor, without any obli- 
gation, the booklet, “How Much 
Should Your Money Earn.” 


STATIN SCHOOL 


A short school session from August 24 to September 
14 where only Latin is taught in an interesting and 
thorough manner. This course enables deficient Latin 
students to continue with their Form next year without 
summer tutoring and stresses particularly the mastery 
of fundamentals. Specialattention to the needs of the 
individual student. Outdoor sports every afternoon. 

For Further Information Address 
Kenneth Bonner, Director, Ste James School, Md. 













Speak FRENCH, 
GERMAN, 
ITALIAN or SPANISH 


In a Short Time 


NSTEAD of being 
[rectats ignorant of 

these four languages, 
you already have an ex- 
cellent start toward 
learning one or all of 
them! It is this remark- 
able fact that accounts 
for the wonderful suc- 
cess of the Pelman 


Method. 


A Striking New Idea—Learn as Children Do 


Here is the principle of the Pelman Method in a few 
words: You do not bother at first about grammar. 
Instead, you learn at once to use the language itself. : 
When you can speak, read and understand others read- Ass'n hotel. At Copley Sa., 
ily, then-—and then only —you get the knowledge of gram- Back Bay Station. $3—$5. 
mar you need in a new simple way. Within eight to 


twelve weeks you will find yourself able to speak a foreign IH O T E a L E N O xX 


language : 
Send For Free Book ec shows thy 9 he poeslie to and HOTEL BRUNSWICK, L. C. Prior, Pres. 


agree that you will learn either French, Spanish, German — —- - — 
or Italian within a short time, to your satisfaction, or it 
will cost you nothing. Mail the coupon at once. It 
places you under no obligation. 

—— oe oe oe oe 






--It contains an interesting dis- 
cussion of this interesting sub- 


ject. Write for your copy today. 






CALDWELL & COMPANY 
430 Union St., Nashville, Tenn. 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 












To Boston! 


By air, rail or highway— 
here's convenience and a 
cordial welcome for modern 
travelers. Official Nat. Aero. 








The Pelman Language Institute *, 100% improvement Guaranteed 
Suite LH-2729, 71 West 45th St., N. Y. C. Bond tofay Ser free Saiee Rock pny 
7 ; ; 5 Rotem of Rath . about amazin; w e o 
erlease eend me full informat ion about the Pelman System of Language : " Volos ‘Training ig New S SOnr anaes: Pear tone 
|] Freneh 1} Spanish 1} German 1} Italian \\ gaits. Banish buskiness and hoarseness. 
m 4 to sing with greater ease. 100 0/o {m= 
‘ ‘ provement guaranteed—or money back. Write 
Name = » : 4 ~ today for free booklet—one of the greatest 
* booklets on voice training ever written. 
Address . . PERFECT VOICE INSTITUTE, Dept. 8-320 
1922 Sunnyside Ave., Chicag 


City Btate.... 








—— 
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Bournemouth, elected moderator of the 
International Congregational Council to 
succeed Dr. James Levi Barton of Boston: 
“This would be a vile and beastly world 
if it ceased to believe in God.” Said Dr. 
William Horace Day of Bridgeport, Conn.: 
“Despite Prohibition in America, lawless- 
ness abounds as it should not.” Said Dr. 
Jason Noble Pierce of Washington: “This 
is an amazingly old people’s council, an old 
man’s program. Among the 56 speakers 
listed, I believe not ten are under 50 years 
old. American youth hardly will be inter- 
ested.” 

Just before the Lambeth Conference 
opened in London, Anglo-Catholics con- 
ducted an open-air high mass in a London 
football field. It was frankly a theatrical 
demonstration to show how vigorously 
high church communicants want the ritual 
and the symbolism of the Church of Eng- 
land to approximate those of the Roman 
Catholic Church. Low-church men tried 
in vain to stop the service by appeals to 
Prime Minister James Ramsay Mac- 
Donald and the Bishop of London. Some 
25,000 Anglo-Catholics thronged into the 
field. They were met and jostled by mobs 
of low-church men and women who 
flaunted banners inscribed: ‘No Popery.” 
The hecklers thrust out pamphlets, threw 
about handbills, hooted through mega- 
phones. Grimly the celebrants proceeded 
with their mass. 

One topic was to be common with the 
Anglican Bishops at Lambeth* and _ the 
Congregationalists at Bournemouth, 107 
miles away: church union in India. The 
handicap of Christian missionaries in 
India as well as elsewhere is that the 
heathen cannot understand the competi- 
tion between Christian denominations. In 
India there are now a South India United 
Church (formed by Congregational, Pres- 
byterian and Reformed converts), a Wes- 
leyan Methodist Church of South India, 
an Anglican (Episcopalian) Church of 
India, Burma & Ceylon. The hope of these 
three Christian churches in India merging 
soon is good, because their vested interests 
are neither old nor extensive, because they 
are forced to a friendliness by their isola- 
tion in the vast prairies of Hinduism, Bud- 
dhism, Mohammedanism. 


7, 


Catholic Broadcasting 

Every month the Pope advises the 36,- 
000,000 (6,000,000 in the U. S.) Roman 
Catholics who belong to the Apostleship 
of Prayer what they should pray for. ‘The 
prayer for July: “Protection against dan- 
gerous broadcasting.” Rev. James M. 
Gillis, editor of The Catholic World, ex- 
plained last week: “We must send out 
over the air polite, mannerly explanations 
of Catholic doctrine, hoping thus to offset 
the attacks of the enemy. . . . The anti- 
Christians, who rushed pell-mell into 
radio and made it a devil’s instrument 
will presently get tired of it, after wearing 
down the endurance of their listeners, but 
the church will continue when they quit.” 

Last week trans-Atlantic telephone 
service began between Vatican City and 
the U. S. Soon will be in operation the 
powerful radio station which Guglielmo 
Marconi has been constructing for the 
Vatican, over which the Pope will speak. 


*They include a U. S. delegation led by the 
Rt. Rev. James De Wolf Perry, presiding bishop 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
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VILLAGE 
AUTO SALES 


USED CARS 


ame 


Combination of brilliant Flexlume neon 
tube and molded raised glass letters .. . 
colorful neon to attract attention; highly 
legible raised glass letters to make clear 
the message—day and night. 





GAINING New 
Notice . . . Making 
MORE SALES 


A Goodyear dealer writes: “Our 
Flexlume combination sign (white 
raised glass letters with red neon tube 
border) is clearly legible four blocks 
away, by day as well as by night. It ts 
certainly a business producer.” 


AVE the 


way to better profits. 
Make more people conscious of 
your location, name and_ service. 


Employ the surest and most econom- 
ical means to that end—a Flexlume 
day-and-night display. 


In its 20 years of electrical adver- 
tising experience, Flexlume has devel- 
oped many superior and exclusive 
display features. Most of these are 
contained in the newest Flexlume 
combinations employing our raised 
glass letters, illuminated from within 

. enhanced with brilliant red or 
other colors of neon tubing . .. or 
flashing exposed lamp bulbs for spec- 
tacular impressions. 


Make your place of business “stand 
out” with a Flexlume . . . individually 
designed for your particular needs and 
location. Consult a Flexlume repre- 
sentative in your city or write us to 
submit color sketch, without obliga- 
tion. You may also be interested in 
our monthly-payment plan or rental 
basis giving you new values in service. 
FLextume Corporation, 1094 Mili- 
tary Road, Buffalo, N. Y. For Can- 
ada, 1074 Queen St., E., Toronto, 
Ontario. 


AEG 
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LAMP o+ COMBINATIONS 





SALES AND 
SERVICE OFFICES 
IN CHIEF CITIES OF 
U S. AND CANADA 










MILESTONES 








Birthdays. Calvin Coolidge. Age: 58 
Date: July 4. Celebration: opening mail 
at his Northampton, Mass. law office. 
From Lee Ping Quan, oldtime chef on the 
Presidential yacht Mayflower, now a Man- 
hattan restaurateur, he received a 20-lb. 
fruit cake decorated with rosebuds and 
green leaves. | 

Other July 4 birthday celebrators: 
Actor George Michael Cohan, 52; Car- 
toonist Reuben Lucius (‘“‘Rube’’) Gold- | 
berg, 47. 








Birthday. John Davison Rockefeller. | 
Age: 91. Date: July 8. 


>» 








Married. Mrs Josephine Alger Cheney, | 
granddaughter of the late General Russell 
Alexander Alger, McKinley- secretary of 
war (1897-99); and D. Dwight Douglas, 
president of First National Bank of De- 
troit; at York Harbor, Me. 

Married. Senator Reed Smoot of Utah, | 
68, chairman of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, No. 3 man in the Mormon Church; 
and Mrs. Alice Taylor Sheets, widow of 








| the late Mormon Bishop Edwin S. Sheets; 





| former fiancé 





in the temple of the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints at Salt Lake City. 
Fortnight ago Senator Smoot declared: 
“T’ll marry no woman I haven't asked to 
marry me dnd I haven’t asked any woman 
to marry me. I'll not say I’m going to 
Utah to marry and I'll not say I’m not 
going to Utah to marry.” 

Plans for a Honolulu honeymoon were 
altered by a telegram from President 
Hoover asking Bridegroom & Mrs. Smoot 
to return to Washington, stay at the White 
House, help get the London Naval Treaty 
through the Senate (see p. 16). 


——_ ¢-_—_ 


Married. Prince Luis de Bourbon, 41, 
cousin of King Alfonso XIII of Spain, 
of Mrs. Mabelle Gilman 
Corey, onetime Broadway beauty who 
broke off with him after he demanded a 
dowry of $200,000, an annual income of 
$10,000, plus $2,000 yearly pocket money; 
and Princess Amédée de Broglie, 70, mem- 
ber of the oldest French noble families. 

Married. Mrs. Eleanor Stuart Blue, 
widow of Rear Admiral Victor Blue, U. S. 
N. who, as a lieutenant in the Spanish- 
American War was advanced in rank for 
“extraordinary and heroic service” in aid- 
ing the destruction of the Spanish fleet 
in Santiago harbor; and Rear Admiral 
Frederic Brewster Bassett Jr., U. S. N. 
(retired), also a Spanish War veteran; at 
Chatham, N. J. 


Married. August Heckscher, 81, Man- 
hattan zinc tycoon, philanthropist; and a 
Mrs. Virginia Curtiss, 55, of Greenwich, 
Conn.; at Croton-on-Hudson. 











Wedding Anniversary. King George 
V of England and Queen Mary: their 37th. | 
Date: July 6. 


Elected. Sydney H. Coleman, since | 
Ig10 engaged in animal protection work, | 
to be president of the American Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals; | 
at Manhattan. 





Bearing the Names 
of Makers of History 


N the romantic days of Crinoline, 

Lavender, and Old Lace, now nearly 
three-quarters of a century past, State 
papers, contracts, and various docu- 
ments, public and private, many ef 
them bearing the names of Makers of 
History, were preserved on 


BYRON 
WESTON CO. 
LINEN RECORD 


The condition of these records today 
has prompted the specification of this 
paper by those who desire permanence 
and economy. 

There is no permanent paper quite 


so good. 


BYRON WESTON CO. LINEN RECORD 
is used where ONLY THE BEST will serve 
Records Deeds and Wills Policies Stationery 
Minute Books Ledgers Maps 


WAVERLY LEDGER is used where 
QUALITY AND COST ARE FACTORS 
Blank Books Ruled Forms Pass Books Drafts 
Stationery Legal Blanks Diplomas 


CENTENNIAL LEDGER is used 
wherea GENERAL UTILITY PAPER isrequired 
Ruled Forms Broadsides Accounting Forms 

Stationery Pass Books Legal Blanks 


FLEXO LEDGER is used where a 
FLAT LYING LOOSE LEAF sheet is desired 
For High Grade Loose Leaf Ledger Sheets and 

Special Ruled Forms 


TYPACOUNT LEDGER is used where 
quality and permanence are required in 
Machine Posting Forms 


WESTON’S MACHINE POSTING 
LEDGER 
a grade below Typacount—But Made to the 
Same Exacting WESTON Standard 


DEFIANCE BOND is used where a 
quality bond OF HIGHEST CHARACTER counts 


Write for samples of Byron Weston Co. Linen 
Record and other Weston papers. 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY 


A family of paper makers for nearly 
three-quarters of a century 


DALTON, MASS., U.S. A. 







Leaders in Ledger Papers 
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Genuine Engraved Business Cards Create 


an Impression That Helps Make Sales 


AcK of this particular call may be an investment of many 
hours and many dollars. Perhaps upon it may depend a 
substantial share of profits for an entire fiscal period. Create the 
proper impression before the interview starts—with the card 


that announces your representative to the prospect. | Genuine 
Engraved Business Cards are silent salesmen; they present a 
convincing picture of stability, dignity, quality that goes deeper 
than mere surface appearance! § The trifle of added cost is most 
decidedly an investment that will yield assured dividends in pres- 
tige and good will. Do not handicap your salesmen by forcing 
them to use imitations. Make certain that the Mark of Genuine 


Engraving is on every package of business cards you order. 


GENUINE 
ENGRAVING 





ENGRAVED STATIONERY MANUFACTURERS ASS 


N 


Died. Alfred C. (“Al”) Lassman, 24, 
giant (6 ft. 4 in., 220 Ib.) All-American 
football tackle in 1928, captain of that 
year’s New York University team; by 
drowning; at Long Lake, near Harrison, 


| Me. 








Y 


Died. Esther Singleton, author (A 
Guide to the Opera, Sociak New York 





| Under the Georges, The Shakespeare 


Garden, The Story of the Universe, The 
Wild Flower Fairy Book), since 1923 
editor of The Antiquarian; at Stonington, 
Conn. 





—< 
Died. William Newsome, 61, co- 
founder and senior vice president of 
United Fruit Co. (his specialty: bananas) ; 


| at Boston. 


— + — 


Died. Cenobia Obregon, 66, sister of 
onetime Mexican President Alvaro Obre- 
gon (assassinated 1928);at Guadalajara. 
——— 

Died. Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, 71, 
author (The White Company, Adventures 
of Sherlock Holmes, Micah Clarke, The 
Hound of the Baskervilles, History of 
Spiritualism, The Coming of the Fairies); 
suddenly, of heart disease; at Crowbor- 





| ough, Sussex, England. One of the world’s 
| foremost exponents of Spiritualism, he 
| published much information about “sum- 
| merland,” the Spiritualists’ hereafter 


(marriage, cocktails, wine, eternal youth, 
no childbirth). For the wicked, he be- 


| lieved, there is no Hell, only centuries of 


waiting “in a grey drab room.” Accord- 
ing to Sir Arthur’s tenets his soul re- 
mained in abeyance, earthbound and 
neuter, for three days. By now it has 
been admitted to the full sybaritism of 
“summerland.” Declared his son Adrian: 
“There is no question that my father will 
speak to us just as he did before he passed 
over. . . . My [parents] were devoted to 
each other at all times... . His last 
words were to her. He simply smiled up 
at her and said: ‘You are wonderful.’” 

Died. Sir Joseph George Ward, 74, 
1906-12, 1928-30 prime minister of New 
Zealand; at Wellington, N. Z. 


Died: Mrs. Fannie Rochester Rogers, 
81, believed to be the last surviving grand- 
child of Col. Nathaniel Rochester, founder 
of Rochester, N. Y. (1810); of old age; at 
Rochester. 








a 


Died. Mrs. Elizabeth Stevens Hadden, 
85, wife of Board Chairman Crowell Had- 
den of Brooklyn Savings Bank, grand- 
mother of the late Briton Hadden, co- 


| founder of Time; of a heart attack; at 





the Manhattan home of her son, President 
Howard S. Hadden of Dorland Agency, 
Inc. (advertising). 
Died. Harvey Washington Wiley, 85, 
longtime (1883-1912) Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Chemistry in the Department of 
Agriculture, champion of the pure food & 
drugs laws; of heart disease after a year’s 
illness; at Washington, D. C. (see p. 32). 


Left. By the late President John Wil- 
liam Clark of Clark Thread Co. of Newark 








| and Spool Cotton Co. of New York (died 
| 1928): an estate of $12,957,775. 
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Doctor’s Odyssey 


Dr. SERocoLD—Helen Ashton—Double- 
day, Doran ($2.50). 

Like James Joyce’s famed Ulysses in its 
unity of time and place, unlike Ulysses in 
its straightforward, simple narration, Dr. 
Serocold tells the events of 24 hours in the 
life of a country doctor. At three in the 
morning of Dr. Luke Serocold’s 65th birth- 
day he closes the eyes of his old friend 
and partner; at midnight he helps his 
assistant at a difficult delivery. “The day 
that had begun with an old man’s death 
had ended with the birth of a child.” 
The time between is filled with his usual 
rounds: 11 visits, a mastoid operation. 
Wherever he goes he sees people he knows 








HELEN ASHTON 
She fooled her husband. 


as none of their fellow-townspeople can 
know them, for 4o years he has heard their 
troubles, patched them up, prescribed for 
them. Authoress Ashton’s method is in- 
genious, effective; though most of the 
“action” is reminiscence, seen through the 
doctor’s thoughts, it covers a long time, 
many people. 

Some of his cases: the General, dying 
manfully of hardening of the arteries; 
Martha Purefoy, desiccated old maid who 
should have married him; Lady Cotterick, 
bullying Lady Bountiful, and her neurotic 
wreck of a son, only partly rebuilt by plas- 
tic surgery; Emily, the Doctor’s lifelong 
love, who tells him today she is dying of 
cancer, having found time for it at last. All 
day as he goes his rounds he is his own 
worst case, for he is waiting for a letter 
which will give the results of an examina- 
tion on himself, which he thinks will tell 
him he too is under sentence of death. 

The Author. Helen Ashton (Mrs. 
A. E. N. Jordan) was a nurse during the 
War, later studied medicine at the London 
Hospital. Her first novel, Far Enough, 
was also based on her medical experience. 
Handsome, dark, young, she lives in Lon- 
don with her husband. Said he one day: 
it would be impossible to write a whole 
book, and make it interesting, about one 





day in the life of a country doctor. 
Authoress Ashton fooled him. She wrote 
most of Dr. Serocold on fishing trips in 
Ireland, scribbling in little notebooks in a 
microscopic hand which the rain helped 
make illegible to anyone else. She has also 
written three children’s books. 

Dr. Serocold is the choice of the Book- 
of-the-Month Club for July. 

ae een 

Prohibition in Prosody & Prose 

CASANOVA JONES—Joseph Anthony— 
Century ($2). 

THE Future or Drinxinc—Gilbert 
Seldes—Little, Brown ($2). 


Anti-Prohibitionists may think it sig- 
nificant when publishers venture books 
making jokes about Prohibition. Such 
signs of the times are Casanova Jones, 
narrative satirical poem, and The Future 
of Drinking, satirical essay. 

Hero Casanova Jones, “a gentleman 
sober, a gentleman blotto,” is a Prohibi- 
tion agent whose wife runs a speakeasy. 
Beautiful but thick Annabel Cloy imagines 
herself a poet, and is overjoyed when 
Casanova, pretending to be a publisher, 
says he will print her Poems of Passion, is 
enraged when she discovers his duplicity. 
From this out, the plot becomes more and 
more revue-worthy. In the end Casanova, 
in a vain attempt to regain Annabel’s af- 
fections, goes deliberately to jail by selling 
liquor on the street. His example becomes 
popular: 


... the rebels, they stormed, like a 
salesman’s convention, 

Every jail in the land that was worthy 
of mention, 

Till only a person of power and pull 

Could get into prison—the prisons 
were full, 


When things reached this pass, Prohi- 
bition left politics and became a harmless 
religion. The prisons emptied. Joy re- 
turned to the land. 

Casanova Jones is profusely illustrated 
by Artist Willy Pogany. 

Not Prohibition proper but drinking is 
the subject of Author Gilbert Seldes’ deli- 
cately quizzical examination. Prohibition, 
however, comes in for a few glancing 
blows. Says Seldes: the Dry who proposed 
putting to death all U. S. drinkers made 
“the first intelligent suggestion, the first 
mature and unsentimental proposal... 
since Prohibition came into being.” 

U. S. drinkers, says Seldes, had forgot- 
ten how to drink long before it became 
illegal to remember. Now “professional” 
drinkers have become as fanatical as Drys. 
“Until we learn how to drink at home with 
considerably more technical skill and social 
grace than we now possess, we will need 
the saloon as much as ever.”’ Says Seldes: 
100,000 speakeasies flourish in the U. S., 
not to satisfy the national taste for liquor 
but “our pride and a childish illusion of 
wickedness, a tawdry romanticism.” No 
friend to Prohibition, Moderate Drinker 
Seldes believes in freedom to drink when 
you want to, to refuse a drink when you 
want to. “[The drinker] knows that 
drunkenness is a great pleasure. All he 
asks is that it be allowed to remain one.” 


“ 


Romance, Inc. 

MarGareT YorKE—Kathleen Norris— 
Doubleday, Doran ($1). 

Margaret Yorke is the mysterious, 
young, occasionally beautiful companion 
of a rich old California lady and governess 
to the r.o.C.l.’s adopted little boy. Mar- 
garet is above her station; there is not 
much doubt of that. But why is she so 
hostile to rich, tanned, charming, fairly 
young Stan Crittenden, her employer’s 
nephew and favorite? For a time Mar- 
garet herself cannot discover the reason. 
But when scheming, divorced, baby-blue- 
eyed Shirley appears on the scene, re- 
establishes herself in the community, 


. re-engages herself to Stan, Margaret’s cold 


but not really hard heart has begun to 
blossom. There are naturally complica- 
tions; in fact, the situation becomes so 
sinister, hopeless and black that you can 








KATHLEEN Norris 


. wishes to be thought of as strong, 
silent. 


hardly hope there will be a happy delivery. 
Authoress Norris, however, comes smiling 
through. 

Kathleen Norris, 49, novelist, club- 
woman, war-abolitionist, feminist, is mar- 
ried to Author Charles Gilman Norris 
(Salt, Brass, Bread). She has one son of 
her own, Frank (two daughters have 
died), but in the summer the Norrises’ 
200-acre ranch at Saratoga, Calif. houses 
a cheerful bedlam of children—wards, 
cousins, children from miles around need- 
ful of home life and a good time. Among 
other fauna at the Norris ranch are chil- 
dren of Poet Columnist William Rose 
Benet whose first wife was Mrs. Norris’s 
sister, the late Teresa Frances Thompson. 

Mrs. Norris writes like an incurable 
romantic for almost the same _ reason 
Louisa May Alcott did. Miss Alcott had 
brothers and sisters to support. Mrs. 
Norris feels she must support the hearts 
of the thousands of people who began to 
write her letters when she began writing 
books. She cannot fail her public. A de- 
vout Roman Catholic, her conscience is 
with her as constantly as her portable 
typewriter, which it is not unusual to see 
in action on station platforms or in rail- 
road cars when her copy is nearly due. 
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MODERN BUSINESS 
WRITES THIS PRESCRIPTION 


FOR THINNER PAPER 


ODERN business, typified by 


the increasing use of air mail, 
export correspondence and branch of- 
fice communication, literally wrote the 


prescription for Dexstar Manifold. 


The need for strictest economy in 
postage was obvious. Out of that need 
has come the Special Dexster Manifold 
No. 5—the thinnest, 
lightest writing paper 
made. 

Dexstar Manifold No. 
5 is one of a long line 
of highest grade Thin 
Papers, the result of 


nearly a century of 


paper making. Flat, an- 


tique surfaces insure 


clear, clean, legible car- 


bon copies. 


We will be glad to 
and 


Pye eee) supply samples 





further information. 


DEXSTAR 
MANIFOLDS 


C. H. DEXTER & SONS,-INC. 


Department D- 1 
WINDSOR LOCKS, * CONNECTICUT 


Makers of highest grade thin papers since 1835. 


| Mornings at home, her telephones (and 


her husband’s) are disconnected until the 
day’s stint is done. Said she once to an 
interviewer: “Please don’t make me out 


| a prig. I wish you'd think of me as a 





strong, silent character, but I’m afraid 
you won't.” : 

Other Kathleen Norris books: Satur- 
day’s Child, Martie the Unconquered, Cer- 
tain People of Importance, The Callahans 
and the Murphys, Barberry Bush. 

ee 
More Mementoes 

A RouMANIAN Diary—Hans Carossa— 
Knopf ($2.50). 

Tue Patriot’s Procress—Henry Wil- 
liamson—Dutton ($2.50). 

The end of War books is not yet, though 
by now many an old soldier has blown the 
gaff on Mars, who lies peacefully dead, or 
perhaps only sleeping, under the Palace 
of Versailles. 

A Roumanian Diary is the journal of a 
German doctor who served on the Rou- 
manian front in the winter of 1916. Pri- 
marily a physician, a man of peace, he 
never strikes the professionally martial 
note. Once an artillery officer pointed out 
to him where the Roumanians were sup- 
posed to be, lent Dr. Carossa his field- 
glasses. “Turning a little screw, I sud- 
denly discovered behind a juniper thicket 
a whole band of Roumanians digging them- 
selves in; my first impulse was to tell the 
officer, but then I felt discouraged and said 
nothing.” One of his duties was to help 
censor the men’s letters to their families. 
One private’s words, mystic, poetical, 
moved him very much. When the man 


| was killed, Carossa took his papers, read 


one of the poems to the company when 
they were under shell-fire in the open. 


| The men did not understand it but they 


| said -they liked it, it 


made them feel 
better. 

Author Hans Carossa, 52, Bavarian, is 
a specialist in lung diseases. He practices 
his profession in Seestetten, a village on 
the Danube. During the War he served as 
medical officer with the Bavarian infantry 
on several fronts, was finally wounded in 
April, 1918 at Nieppe Wood. A Rou- 
manian Diary is his first book to be trans- 
lated into English. 

The Patriot’s Progress is the story of 
John Bullock, young London clerk who 
joined up soon after war was declared, 
to fight for King & Country. In graphic, 
impressionistic, sometimes onomatopoetic 
prose, Author Williamson tells what hap- 
pened to Private Bullock, from his rap- 
tured enlistment and training on Salis- 
bury Plain to the attack beyond Ypres in 
1917 when a shell left him with only one 


more leg to give his King & Country. 
“Then his heart instead of finishing its 


beat and pausing to beat again swelled 
out its beat into an ear-bursting agony and 
great 

lurid light that leapt out of his broken- 
apart body 

with a spinning shriek 

and the earth was in his eyes and up his 
nostrils and going away smaller 

and smaller 

into blackness 

and tiny far away.” 
After the Armistice, John Bullock gets 

his job back. Artist William Kermode, 

whose numerous woodcuts are grafted into 

the text, shows a picture very much like 


the frontispiece: Clerk Bullock back at his 
old desk, but now his boss is a younger 
instead of an older man, himseif prema- 
turely middle-aged, one-legged. 

Author Williamson and Artist Kermode 
fought side by side in Flanders. For four 
years Williamson never went home, was 
never out of the trenches more than 48 
hours. After the War he worked on the 
London Daily News, then retired to a 
workman’s cottage in Devonshire to learn 
to write. Other books: The Dream of Fair 
Women, The Lone Swallows, Sun Brothers, 
The Old Stag, Tarka the Otter, The Path- 
way, The Wet Flanders Plain, Dandelion 
Days. 
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Too Much Mustard 

THIRTEEN MeEN—Tiffany Thayer— 
Claude Kendall ($2.50). 

Most murder-story writers content 
themselves with two or three violent 
deaths in one book. Not so Author Thayer: 
his hero kills 39 people. But Thirteen 
Men is not a detective story, for the mur- 
ders are all committed and solved in the 
first chapter. The rest of the book takes 
up the life-story of each of the twelve 
jurors in the murder trial, starting with 
each man’s birth and ending with his 
opening the mailed summons for jury 
duty. It is a varied panel: an Irish con- 
tractor, a Greek restaurant proprietor, a 
commercial .artist, an Italian grocer, the 
manager of a carburetor factory, a mil- 
lionaire, a German shopkeeper, a certified 
public accountant, a garage owner, a Jew- 
ish garment-manufacturer, an ex-soldier, 
a failure. The last chapter tells about the 
killer, his preposterous motive for his 
preposterous crimes, what these twelve 
men voted to do with him. Author Thayer 
has saved his case histories from being 
boring by his brisk narration, his breezy 
bits of salaciousness; the sexual life of 
his jurymen is as varied as their nationali- 
ties, and their author tells much. Illustra- 
tor Mahlon Blaine helps him to the best 
of his ability. 





TIME readers 


may obtain postpaid, promptly, 
any book of any U. S. publisher, 
by communicating with Ben Bos- 
well, Time, Inc., enclosing check or 
money-order to cover regular retail 
price. If price is unknown, send $5 
and Ben Boswell will remit correct 
change. 


Ben Boswell recommends: 


Onvy Saps Work—Courtenay Terrett—Vanguard 
($2). An investigation of New Yorkrackets which 
makes fascinating, depressing, only too plausible 
reading, and which, Investigator Terrett affirms, 
is indicative of conditions in most U S. cities. 
(Time, July 7.) 


Mitsovu—Colette—Boni ($2). The heart of a 
Parisian revue star revealed by an unsurgical 
but exact and caressing hand. (Time, July 7.) 
Tue Return or THe Hero—Darrell Figgis 

Boni (50c). Pagan Champion Oisin returns to 
an unfamiliar Ireland, Christianized by St. Pat- 
rick; many and long are the good arguments be- 
tween the Saint & the Hero. (Time, June 30.) 


Address Book Orders to 
BEN BOSWELL of TIME 
205 East 42nd St. New York City 
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Steering is effortless. 
The Austin handles 


like a polo pony. 





vy car fort 














~ a Smart 


individual mount for a crowded world. 


REN’'T there times when your 
rolling power house is too 
much car... too big for easy park- 
ing...too cumbersome in traffic... 
too hearty with gas and oil? 
Consider then the virtues of the 
American Austin. While big car 
drivers search the curb for haven, it 
slips into impossible parking spaces. 
Away in a flash, it darts in and out 
of trafic with a twist of the wrist, 
and turns about in a city street with- 
out backing. 
Forty miles on a gallon of gas- 


oline ...a thousand 


OF: 


miles on a two quart fill- 


ing of oil. ..twenty to 


> 
iF 


forty thousand miles on a set of tires 
. these facts establish new prin- 


ciples of sensible transportation. 


Smart, comfortable, and efficient, 
this bantam car is prepared to pay 
its way in your household by the 
mileage on the big car that it will 
Save, 

The Austin mechanical design has 
been proven worthy by eight years of 
record shattering service in all parts 
of the world. Here is the same 
chassis design with bodies, unbelieve- 
ably comfortable, styled to new 
world ideas of smartness 
and luxury for the mod- 


est price of $445. 


The bantam Austin is now on view in distributors’ showrooms 


THE AMERICAN 


wee” 


AMERICAN AUSTIN CAR COMPANY, INC., 


USTON 


7300 WOODWARD AVENUE, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 






1¢ tiny open Spaces 


the bantam Austin ~ ~ 


ADROIT |! 
The Austin easily slips 
into places where all 


others fear to tread. 





SERVICE 


STATIONS | Burroughs Electric Portable 
INALL | jj 

PRINCIPAL § # 

CITIES with the convenience of portability. Easy 

OFTHE @) to operate. Light in weight. Low in price. 

Takes up little more desk space than the 

average letterhead. Wide range of models. 


ed i (i 
Provides the speed of electric operation i @ PRINCIPAL | & 

CITIES 
OF THE 


Adding-subtracting machine illustrated, $175 delivered in 
U. S. A.; $205 in Canada. Other electrics as low as $130 


ys Burrou hs 
’, fl 
BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6127 SECOND BOULEVARD DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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